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NEW BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 





Just Published, crown 8vo., elegantly bound, with Illustrations, plain 
and coloured, price 10s. 6d., 


RUSTIC ADORNMENTS 


HOMES OF TASTE; 
AND REGREATIONS FOR TOWN FOLK IN THE STUDY & IMITATION OF NATURE. 


BY SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


THE AQUARICM-Contvaniion and hg pa eyge eg mee Aquarium—. —Forma- 
tion of Rockwork—Corallines—Caves, Arches, lee 
Btock-—-Notices of Sea-weeds—General poem A water 
wih of of Ferasin Aqua Selection 





Aquarium— a suitable for the Tank—Gro' ia— of Fishes 
for Fresh-water Aquaria—Gold = Amount of Life w! may be sustained in 2 Tank 
of twenty four gallons’ capacity— Winter Management— Feeding List of Ferns for} Fresh- 
water Tanks. 

THE GARDEN AQUARIUM.—Value of Water Scenery—Pian of a small Fountain Aqua- 
rium—Stocking Garden Aquaria—Fishes—W ater nn ge Hh of 8 santo Plants 
ee of Rockwurk Banks—Style of Ornaments ater Scenery— 

‘ountains. 


WARDIAN CASE.—Ornamental value of the Wardian Case—Its usefulness for the culture 
of Choice Plants in Towns —Construction and Desig ae a culture of Ferns—Piants 
adapted - Culture of Cacti in close cases—The Plant Case. 


ORNAMENTS FOR DWELLING-ROOMS. — Flowers—Preservation of cut Flowers 
—Choice of Pots—Miniature Plants—Cacti and Ferns—Illuminated Trees—Transparent 
Pine Tree—Uses at fétes and festivals. 


THE AVIARY.—Construction of a Bird-house—Fitting up Aviaries—Uses of Small Con- 
Phy re oe tee as Garden Ornaments— How to Stain aCheap Aviary—Inmates of 
the Aviary—The Canary, Goldfinch, Linnet, Chaffinch, Greenfinch, Bullfinch, Skylark, 
Woodlark, Nightingale Robin, &c., &¢.— General General Management—Feod, &e, 


BEES AND Ls ary eel —— ry Rustic Associatiations— Uses 
of Suburban Gardens — seeig— A. Gode of Bee Management on Humane 
Seiatidae aaeumbager Eines: tenerel Management, &c., 


THE ROCKER Y—Ornamental Uses of Bethea nee of it to the Embel- 
lishment of a Small Garden—Structure, Materials, and pm and Water 
banks—Culture 


apted—Culture of 
of Alpines—Lists of Plants for Rockeries and 


¥ERNERY.—Characteristics of Fern Scenery—Growth of Ferns in Towns— 
beauty of Cultivated Ferns—Soil and Composte—Shade and Moisture—Selection of 
aa en ame pails inter Protection for Ferns in Pote—General Management of 
e Fernery 


GARDEN SCENERY AND ORNAMENTS.— Pleasures of a Garden — The Roman 

Italian G Ornaments near the pote ery ena one A and Rustic 

Scenes—Summer Retreats and Rustic Embellishmenta— Bowers—Raste Furniture 
—Seats, Gates, Baskets, Arches, Wire-work, Vase, Trellis, &e., &e., 
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OR STOPPING DECAYED | 
TEETH.—W. C. J. Richards, 40, New | 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 





| 
rPINCrURE FOR THE TEETH | 

AND GUMS.—In all cases where it 
has been tried, it has proved particularly 
useful in promoting the health of the gums, 
at the same time fastening, preserving, and 
whitening the teeth. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 6d., and 3s., by W. C. 
J. Richards, Family and Dispensing Che- 
mist, 40, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
London. 


OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 
Gray’s-inn-road. 
Patron—The QUEEN. — Founded 1828. 
Principles on — oe 3 Charity is Regu- 
ated. 





In-door Patients.—Foreigners, strangers, 
or others in sickness or disease, having 
neither friends nor homes, are admitted into 
the wards of. this Hospital on their own ap- 
plication, so far as the means of the Charity 
will admit. 


Out-door Patients.—All sick and diseased 
persons, having no other means of obtaining 
relief, may attend at this Hospital every day 
at 1 o'clock, when they will receive medical 
and surgical advice, and medicine free. 

Upwards of 300 sick and diseased persons 
are relieved daily. 

During the past month of February the 
enormous number of 9,186 sick poor re- 
ceived the benefits of this Charity, either 
as out or in-door , a, on their per- 
sonal a) which 3,121 were new 


cases, the remainder (still under treatment) 
having been admitted previously. 
Hea’ are inevitabl a 


i extensive 4 

aes efore, earnestly entreat the 
The management of the Hospital is in the 
hands of 30 Governors, yearly elected trom 
the of subscribers at the An- 
nual General Meeting in January. A Board 
is held every Thursday, at 4 o’clock, Rev. J. 

B. Owen, chairman, to conduct the busin 
when any subscriber may attend, if so dis- 
posed, the Board being at all times desirous 
¢ receiving suggestions or giving explana- 
on. 


The Hospital is not endowed, butis wholly 
dependent on voluntary contributions and 
legacies, which are thankfully received by 
the Treasurer, John Masterman, Esq, M P. 
Nicholas-lane ; also by Messrs Coutts and 
Co.; Drummond and Co. ; Herries and Co. ; 
Ransom and Co.; Prescot, Grote, and Co ; 
Smyth, Payne, and Co.; Glyn and Co; 
Jones Loyd and Co.; Barclay and Co. ; Deni- 
son and Co.; Williams, Deacon, and Co. ; 
Overend, Gurney, and Co.; Nisbet and Co., 
Berner’s-street; Masterman and Co., and 
at the Hospital. 


for the destitute patients will be 
received 





By Order, J. B. Owsr, M.A, Chairman. 


ALLSOPP’S INDIA PALE ALE, 
IN CASKS OR BOTTLES. 


ARRINGTON PARKER AND 
CO., 54, PALL MALL, are deliver- 
ing the October brewing in Casks of 18 
allons and upwards. — Also in Bottles, 
3 ph Measure, Quarts, 8s.; Pints, 53. ; 
Half-pints (for luncheon), 3s. per dozen. 
The STRONG CHRISTMAS ALE, 
> 6d. per Dozen Quarts, 6s. per Dozen 
ints. 
Forty-five Shillings per 18 Gallon Cask. 





+t SPONSALITIA, 

No 246, REGENT-STREET. 

As many ladies who honour the Messrs. 
JAY and CO. with their patronage have ex- 
preset a desire to be supplied by them with 

OLOURED MILLINERY, MANTLES, 
EMBROIDERIES, &c., when the 
for the use of Mourning Apparel shall have 
expired, they have been induced at this 

ggestion to meet the exigeney by opening 

e above Estublishment, orrosirs Hanover 
Cuape.. 

Messrs. JAY prota also to — a want 
which has long m acknowledged by 
families, and to provide every necessary ~ 4 
ppint oat for a lady on her marriage in 

RESSES, MILLINERY, LACE, 
MANTLES, FLOWERS, &c. 

The speciality of this undertaking, it is re- 
spectfully intimated, will ensure for the 
nobility, gentry, and the public greater ad- 
vantages than can be offered elsewhere. 

The latest Parisian Fashions in MIL. 
LINERY, &c., will be continually supplied 
th h Continental agents. 

A Saloon is exclusively set apart for 
LINGERIE, in which ladies will be waited 
upon by experienced artistes, and families 
about to proceed to India or the Colonies 
will find every requisite for the most ap- 
proved outfits, and at moderate charges. 

Exposition on Thursday, the 3rd April. 

JAY'S SPONSALIA, 246, Regent-street, 
opposite Hanover Chapel. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — LET 
THE SICK TAKE HEED.—The 
stomach is the commissariat of the physical 
system. It furnishes the material suste- 
nance of every organ. If disordered, the 
whole body languishes, but however severely 
affected, its toneand vigour may always be 
restored by a course of these irresistible 
Pills. Bile, Indigestion, Liver Complaints, 
and other disorders of the Stomach, can 
easily be cured by the use of Holloway's 
Pilis—Thousands attest to this assertion, 
and no sufferer that has ever tried them will 
deny their supreme efficacy.—Sold by all 
Medieine Vendors throughout the world ; 
at Professor HOLLOWAY's Establishments, 
244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, 
ide York; by A. ATamPa, tin 
. Guipicy, Smyrna; and 
Malta. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE MANUAL. 
peace ad aX 


This day is published, price Eightpence, post-free, 


A MANUAL 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


NECESSARY FOR 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Reprinted, by Permission, from the Report of the Commissioners, the Right 
Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, and John Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 


WITR 


A PREFACE 


ON ITs 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE AND IMPORTANCE. 
By RICHARD DAWES, Dean or HeEreErorp. 


TO WHICH I8 ADDED 


AN APPENDIX, 


GIVING 


THE STANDARD OF QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED FOR SITUATIONS 


In the different departments of the Public Service. 





GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, — 5, PATERNOSTER- 
ROW. 
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Just Published, Price 18. 6d., with Pictures, 


THE SEA-SIDE LESSON BOOK, 
BY H. G. ADAMS, 


Author of “The Young Naturalist’s Library,” “ Favourite Song Birds,” «‘ Story 
of the Seasons,"’ &c. Designed to convey to the Youthful Mind a knowledge of 
the Nature and Uses of the 


COMMON THINGS OF THE SEA COAST. 


The matter of this little Manual of Instruction is arranged in sections, under 
such heads as— 


THE MIGHTY DEEP, 


Comprising Oceans, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, nature of Water, different forms it 
assumes, Theory of Tides, &c., &c. 


SHIPS AND BOATS, 
Origin and Progress of Naval Architecture, from the Raft, the Canoe, and the 
Coracle, up to the Man-of-War ; different parts of a Ship, Sea Terms, &c., &c. 


SAILORS AND FISHERMEN, 
Early Navigation; Progress of Maritime Discovery; Great Sca Captains and 
Voyagers of Britain; Present State of the British Navy; Fishermen of Scripture 
and of Modern Times, &c., &c., 


FISH AND FISHING, 


Description of the Finny Tribes, and their Modes of Capture, &c., &c. 


CRUSTACEOUS AND TESTACEOUS ANIMALS, &c., 


Crabs, Lobsters, Shrimps, &c. ; Corals, Sponges, and other Zoophites, &c. 


SEA WEEDS, SEA BIRDS, &c., 
Different Species of Alge familiarly described; the various Winged Creatures 
that haunt the Shores, &c., &c. 


One great design of this work is to cultivate, in the young, habits of observation 
and of reflection, to induce in them a desire for knowledge ; it is written, as the 
author believes, in a religious spirit, and calculated, as he hopes, to be of service 
to those for whom it is intended. In order that it may be used as a lesson book by 
teachers, numerous questions are appended to each section, and the meanings of 
the longer words, which it was found necessary to use, have been made plain by a 
reference to their derivatives. 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 





Fifth Edition, with Portrait, Vignette, and other Illustrations, price 7s. 


THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE, 
A Sequel to “ Home [nfluence.” 
A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


BY GRACE AG 
Author of “ The Days of Bruce,”’ “« Woman's Friendship,” &c , &c. 





Fifth Edition, post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS; 
oR, 
THE STORY OF MY EDUCATION. 
BY HUGH MILLER, 
Author of “ The Old Red Sandstone,” “ Footprints of the Creator,” &., &c. 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW 
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Seventh Edition. In one volume, foolscap octavo, illustrated, 
price 6s. 6d., 


HOME INFLUENCE; 


A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


By GRACE AGUILAR. 





“Grace Aguilar wrote and spoke as one inspired: she condensed and 
spiritualised, and all her thoughts and feelings were steeped in the essence of 
celestial love and truth. To those who realy knew Grace Aguilar, all eulo- 
gium falls short of her deserts, and she has left a blank in her particular walk 
of literature which we never expect to see filled up.”— Pilgrimages to English 
Shrines, by Mrs. Hail. 


“A clever and interesting tale, corresponding well to its name, illustrating 
the silent, constant influence of a wise and affectionate parent over characters 
the most diverse.’’— Christian Lady’s Magazine. 


“ This interesting volume unquestionably contains many valuable hints on 
domestic education, much powerful writing, and a moral of vast importance.” 
— Englishwoman’s Magazine, 

“Tt is very pleasant, after reading a book, to of it in terms of high 
commendation. The tale before us is an admi one, and is executed with 
taste and ability. The language is beautiful and-appropriate ; the — of 
character is skilful and varied. The work ought to be in the hands of all who 
are interested in the proper training of the youthful mind.” — Palladium, 


“In reviewing this work, we hardly know what words in the English lan- 


guage are strong enough to express the admiration we have felt in its perusal.” 
— Bucks Chronicle. 


“ The object and end of the writings of Grace Aguilar were to improve the 
heart, and to lead her readers to the consideration of higher motives and 
objects than this world can ever afford.’’—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


“ «Home Influence’ will not be forgotten by any who have perused it.”— 
Critic. 
‘* A well-known and valuable tale.””—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


“A work which possesses an extraordinary amount of influence to elevate 
the mind and educate the heart, by showing that rectitude and virtue conduce 
no less to material prosperity, and worldly comfort and happiness, than to the 
satisfaction of the conscience, the approval of the good, and the hope and 
certainty of bliss hereafter.” —Herts County Press. 





LONDON: GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER- 
ROW. 
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ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 


14, REGENT-STREET, WATERLOO-PLACE. 


MISS P. HORTON’S POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


EVERY EVENING (SATURDAY EXCEPTED). 


MRS. T. GERMAN REED, 


(LATE MISS P. HORTON), AND 


MR.T. GERMAN REED, 


CONTINUE, FOR A LIMITED PERIOD, TO GIVE THEIR 


NEW AND POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT 


Consisting of Musical and Characteristic I lustrations, introdu 


y of Amusing 


and Interesting Scenes from Real Life, with English, tay italian Songs. 
Commencing at Eight o'clock, and terminating at a Quarter past Ten. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION, 2s. and 1s.; STALLS eek ee a at the 
"Gallery during the day., 


A MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATURDAY, at Three o'Clock. No 
Performance on Saturday Evenings.’ 





CANTERBURY HALL, | 1 £.,W.. 8. WOODIN, as 


WESTMINSTER-ROAD. 


HE MAGNIFICENT HALL, 

capable of accommodating 2,000 Per- 

sons, is now compl , and open every 

Evening. an most Talented Artistes are 
‘or the Performance of DUETTS, 

Gtres, TMA DRIGALS, CHORUSES, 

ENGLISH & FOREIGN, 
OPERATIC SELECTIONS, &e. 

iy etonty Company of highly Popular 

have been permanently engaged : 


age J. agi Miss Brunel, 


Miss Pearce, 
Miss Perceval and Miss Summers, 


Mr. F. Sg mag Mr. J. Caulfield, | 
ker, Mr. Melling, 
Mr. 8. Jones, Mr. J. Matts, 


Mr. T. Farrant, Mr. J. Sherwin, and 
Mr. Russell Grover. Masters Caulfield, 
Austin, Fitz-Gibbon, and Bennett. 


Mr. Sam COWELL, and Mr. MAacKNEY. 


The Instrumental Performers are :— 
Mr. Harroway, R.A. - - - Pianoforte. 
Master J. Caulfield 

DrrREcrTOoR, Mr. J. CAULFIELD. 
Commence at Seven o'clock precisely. 
Suppers, &c., until Twelve o'clock. 


- - + Harmonium. 





RACHEL, in LES HORACES,— 

Mr. W.8. Woodin’s OO et IDDITIES. 
—This new Entertainment, il ited ‘by 
fifty instantaneous metamerphoses of voice, 
character, costume, and a beautiful 
Panorama of the Lakes of Cumberland and 
and olegantiy will be bers in a ar 
A maa? y fitted-o graphic 5 

liam-street, 


Evening, at Eight. xes, One 
Guinea; Dress 3s.; Aron Seats, 28s 
Amphitheatre, 1s.— Bux-o' open 
from Eleven till Five,— Mr. W. eee w 


wil) have the honour every 
cones until further Rotice, the reprosoutlng, overy 
| tragedienne, Madil “2 

| Les Horaces. — A 


| Every Saturday. 


hel, as Camille, in 
orning Performance 





Now Publishing, Monthly, Price 2d. 


JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY 

ALL ROUND OUR HOUSE, giving 
the history, natural and scientific, of every- 
thing a house contains 

It is a most instructive and plesaing 

series of papers, published, with a varie 
other useful matters, in THE INT R- 
VIEW, a monthly mecGosinn. & ¢ which four 
numbers are now to be obtained 


London: Houlston and Stanepan, 65, 


| Paternoster-row, and Booksellers every- 


where. 








PRICES OF 
ADMISSION. 


STALLS.- Numbered 
and Reserved, 
which can betaken 


Hall, every Day 


EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 


@@ Every Even- 
ing (except Sa- 
turday)at Eight 
o'clock. 


é@ The Doors are 





from Eleven to a 
Four, without any opened at Half: 
S +s ee past Seven and 
€@# It isrespectfull 
4 intimated that n> Half- past Two, 
ba Bonnets can beal- 
a lowed in the Stalls and the Lecture 
> or in the Balcony 
a at the Evening commences 
< | Representations. 
z | GaLLeay STALLS, = punctually at 
< | : Three and Eight 
|| AREA, 2s, SAT ' 
- GALLERY, 1s. Liss o’clock. 
= | CHILDREN — 
STALLS, 2s. ¢a- The Morning 
oo" Representations 
A PRIVATE Box, to J 
hold be Per- will take place 
sons, 10s. 6d. 
A PRIVATE BAL- ——e r every Tuesday, 
Persons, £1 2s 6d, DEI Pf Thursday, and 


SEPARATE SEATS Saturday, at 


Ss. 6d: each” MR. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC. Three o'clock, 
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WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


S WA I N, 
DRAUGHISMAN AND ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 


58, FLEET - STREET. 
Sllustrations for Books, Periodicals, Catalogues, Xt. 


FOR SPECIMENS, SEE THE ENGRAVINGS IN “THE TRAIN.” 





GQ URETIES NOT REQUIRED.— 


LOANS, on personal security, from 
£10 upwards, are made to Government 


| 


officials, clerks, and others, by the LONDON | 


LOAN COMPANY, 356, Strand. For the 


public convenience, the offices are kept open | 
on Tuesday and Saturday evenings till 8 , 


o'clock. Prospectuses and forms on applica- 
tion to 
ROBERT STEERS, Manuger 


OR FRENCH MUSLINS, apply 
to the FRENCH MUSLIN CO M- 
PANY; their New Patterns are now out, 
and no lady presuming to elegance should 
loose a moment in obtaining a sight of them 
—they are most recherche. Patterns free. 
16, Oxford Street. 
P.S.—The Muslins of the past season are 
clearing out at ridiculous priees. 





MBROIDERED CHRISTIAN 
NAMES. — LADIES’ HANDKER- 





RATHER'S POMADE for the 
HAIR, 2d. 


FATHER’S SHAVING CREAM, 2d, 





FATHER’S TOOTH-.PQWDER, 2d. 





FATHER’S CEMENT for DECAYED 
TEETH, 2d. 

FATHER’S CEMENT for BROKEN 
CHINA, 2d. 


FATHER’S RAT & MICE DESTROYER, 
2d. 


| FATHER’S BEETLE DESTROYER, 2d° 


CHIEFS, with Christian names embroidered | 


by the nuns of Pau, with the new dietetch 


needle. Price Is. 14d., or free for 14 stamps. | 


JAES REID, 16, Oxford Street. 








FATHER'S USEFUL INVEN.- | 
| FATHER’S STAIN REMOVER, 24. Sold 


TIONS are equal in quality to the most 
expensive preparations. All the articles 
are sold at the same price, 2d. per Packet 
Father and Co., Toilette Chemists, 24, Great 
New-street, Gough-square, London, and 
Shopkeepers generally. 





FATHER’S BUG DESTROYER, 2d. 


FATHER'S DISINFECTANT and PURI- 
FIBER, 2d. 


FATHER'S CORN & BUNION SHIELDS. 
2d. 


FATHER’S CLOTH RENOVATOR, 2d. 





by agents in every town; and in London 
by stationers, chemists, hair dressers, and 
general shopkeepers. — Father and Co,, 
Toilette Chemists, 24, Great New-street, 
Gough-square, london. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 





Advertisements for the TrAIN cannot be received later than the 


28rd of the month. 


Mr. R. R. Ponp, of No. 1, Exeter Change, Strand, is appointed 
Agent for the reception of Advertisements. 
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MARSTON LYNCH, 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VICTORIES AND DEFEATS; 
HIS KICKS AND HALF-PENCE. 


BY ROBERT B. BROUGH. 
—_—~<— 
CHAPTER XI. 


IN WHICH THE AUTHOR AFTER CONSIDERABLE LABOUR, SUCCEEDS IN FISHING HIS 
HERO OUT OF THE WATER. 








MARSTON LYNCH 
having been left 
in the water for 
the space of thirty- 
one days, common 
humanity would 
suggest an imme- 
diate attention to 
his case. Never- 
theless, as he 
jumped overboard 
~ of his own free will 
-~—-and certainly 
m_ Wanted cooling at 
Y, the time—I think 
W the hydropathic 
Seey,course of treat- 
ment to which he 


mitted his case 
= should have the 
~~ amplest opportuni- 
ties for testing its 
advantages. In 
my opinion, Marston Lynch thoroughly deserved a ducking. I intend 
keeping him in the water as long as is consistent with his personal 
safety, as a warning to him for the future. 

Besides, the reader must be burning to know whence proceeded the 
screams that so abruptly broke the concluding stillness of my last 
chapter. As I detest keeping people in suspense, it behoves me to 
neglect everything in order to satisfy the reader’s laudable curiosity on 
that head. If, therefore, he will accompany me (with his proverbial 
gentleness, of course) about two miles further down the river, and allow 
me to introduce him to some new acquaintances—to half-an-hour of 
whose conversation it will be necessary for him to listen, patiently—he 
will receive the information he requires, almost immediately ! 

Just when Charley, in houndish unconsciousness of the perils of 
8 
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the deep awaiting him, was enjoying the last few moments of comfort 
on his mistress’s lap, a small pleasure yacht, of elegant modern build, 
and fitted up in the most luxurious manner, entered the mouth of the 
Wynde, sailing beautifully before the breeze, with her head due for 


Longport. 
There were five people on board. Two of these were the boat’s 
i’ crew, a man and a boy, of whom no description is necessary. The 


remaining three were the owner of the vessel and two gentlemen, his 
guests, who were lounging on deck in the lazy enjoyment of exquisite 
champagne and faultless Havannahs; at the same time, drinking and 
inhaling the yet more exhilarating and soothing influences of the sea 
breeze and summer evening. 
The yacht was named the “ Fayaway,” and its owner was named 
Biglow T. Miles, Esquire. Is it necessary to add that he was an 
American gentleman? Why is it that all American gentlemen have 
full grown Christian and surnames, with one or more budding sprouts, 
as it were, of nomenclature, in the shape of initials between them? 
I cannot tell; but such is certainly the case. Is it that the secondary 
names of American gentlemen generally are bad ones, that the owners 
would rather not bring forward to the light of public scrutiny? Or is 
it that the national habit of time-saving impels the citizens of 
the great Republic to get over the ground in speaking of themselves, 
| as in other matters, as rapidly as possible? It has been this moment sug- 
gested to me that Americans are not the only gentlemen marked by 
the peculiarity in question; and that even J myself have a mysterious 
initial in the very heart of my nominative system, which I am shy of 
explaining. But nothing could be in worse taste than to call upon 
a satirist to look at home before abusing his neighbours. 

All American gentlemen are not necessarily ugly, cadaverous 
likenesses of an ill-omened bird of prey, such as the comic artists of 
this country love to depict them. Neither are they all such swindlers, 
liars, and garrulous boasters, as the British comic writer generally finds it 
desirable to consider them, for the purposes of “copy.” Biglow T. Miles, 
Esquire, was a good-looking gentleman of thirty, with a face rather 
plump than otherwise. His eyes were merry and honest, describing 
when fully opened (as they usually were) two nearly perfect circles. 
He had a magnificent flowing beard, which he loved to caress. So far 
from being a boaster or blagueur, he rarely opened his mouth, except 
to speak in monosyllables; and though something of a humorist and 
a great deal of an observer, was shy and modest to a fault. To 
counterbalance these un-national characteristics, it must be stated 
that he was purely orthodox in the matters of very tall shiny hats 
of the sugar-loaf pattern; of uncomfortable length of limb, 
necessitating the most indescribable postures; and of unbridled 
indulgence in the transatlantic practices of chewing tobacco, and 
“whittling.” At the period of Mr. Miles’s introduction to the reader, 
the gunwale of the Fayaway was undulated by various “ scoopings,” 
the unwritten log of many coasting voyages. But surely, in a free 
country, a man may be allowed to whittle his own pleasure boat! 

Mr. Biglow T. Miles was the son of a wealthy Georgian planter. 
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had come to Europe to make the grand tour. Finding himself very 
comfortable at Longport, the place of his landing—on account of the 
society, or the hotel, or the whiskey—he had remained there for two 
years, paying his bill every morning, and always intending to start for 
the Mediterranean on the following Monday. He had purchased the 
Fayaway, as a matter of incidental accommodation, just as he would 
have bought a clean collar to go out to dinner in. 

The Fayaway was now returning from an excursion out seaward, 
the object of which had been to witness the trial of a new American 
steamer, constructed upon some novel principle. Mr. Miles cared 
nothing whatever about mechanical science or the interests of commerce, 
but happening to meet with two acquaintances who did, and were 
interested in the pending experiment, had volunteered the advantages 
of his yacht and society. 

His two friends were Longport merchants. Two words will depict 
one of them—Gregory Lynch. The other was a short square jolly 
personage, whom I may also spare myself the trouble of describing, 
in detail, by a very simple process: he bore a striking resemblance to 
Mr. Robert Keeley. I wish I could always express a pleasant meaning 
by an image so agreeably familiar to the entire British community. 

The latter gentleman, who possibly had a respectable business-like 
surname on the door-plate of his counting-house, but who, in circles of 
intimacy, appeared to be known only as “Billy,” was the jester of 
the party, and in right of that office, pretty well monopolised the con- 
versation. Gregory Lynch was grimly taciturn. The American seemed 
to consider Billy in the light of a choice quid, to be enjoyed in silence. 

The conversation had turned upon the art of swimming; that is to 
say, Billy had commenced talking on that subject. 

“Swim !” said Billy, in peroration of a voluble harangue of 
which the text had been his own marvellous achievements in the 
art of natation. ‘“I’d swim right from here to America, only no boat 
could keep up with me, and I should founder for want of provisions. 
Come! for a fair wager—I’ll swim either of you two to the North 
Light and back, and carry the other on my shoulders. It’s only two 
miles. Don’t both speak at once.” 

Both gentlemen declined having connexion with the wager on 
either of the proposed conditions. 

“T forgot—you’ve both said you never learned to swim,” Billy 
rattled on. “I see how it is—Gregory never thought it worth his 
while, knowing he wasn’t born to be drowned. (You know you'll 
come to a bad end, Gregory—don't you, old boy ?) As for Longfellow, 
here, there’s no water on the face of the earth deep enough to go over 
his head. I never believed in the sea-serpent till I made his acquaint- 
ance, since when nothing in the matter of length and scaliness would 
surprise me coming from an American source. How long did it 
take you to wade over from New York, Furlongs?” 

(The personal length of the American was an inexhaustible source of 
pleasantry to the facetious Billy, who never wearied of ringing the 
changes on his friend’s suggestive surname.) 

“Tt wasn’t done wading, Billy,” said the States-man, with a roguish 
twinkle of the eye. $s 2 
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“Oh! I daresay ; you'd persuade us you came over by steamer, as 
if there was a funnel long enough for you to stand upright in! How, 
then ?” 

“T jumped it,” said Mr. Miles, stolidly, “ trumping” Billy with his 
own weapons. 

“Good again! One for the Seven-Leagued Interest. Why don’t you 
laugh, Gregory? Have you been committing any crimes, more than 
usually in the way of business lately ?” 

Gregory forced a laugh, and, as if considering that his want of 
sociability required some apology, said he had not been well 
lately, in corroboration of which statement he attempted to get up a 
cough. 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” said Billy, shaking his head with mock 
gravity. “ Very bad symptoms, indeed! It’s a case of what we used to 
call tussis churchyardiensis, when I was trying to like to be a doctor. 
You're booked, my dear friend, and had better apply yourself to serious 
reading at once.” 

Billy was one of those truly British wags whose point d’appui ot 
humour consists of raillery on the most ghastly and alarming subjects. 
This is a purely Anglo-Saxon quality, and may be considered a speci- 
men of what Kingsley calls, ‘‘ the slow humorous cruelty of the Teuton.” 

“ It’s conscience that’s pulling him down. I shouldn’t like to have 
what he’s got-on his mind—should you, Tallboys? But then you 
haven’t got a mind, so you can’t answer. By the way, Gregory, didn’t 
I hear a fellow pitching into you the other night !” 

‘€ Possibly,” Gregory observed with a smile of indifference. 

“ Yes; at a party—up Ash Grove way. You caught it, sir, I can 
tell you. Grand-Trunk-Extension here never gave it a nigger half 
so viciously, It was a nephew of yours—painter, or something of that 
sort. I presume, from the way in which he spoke of you, you had the 
care of his happy childhood, and embezzled his pocket-money.” 

Billy said this in his airiest manner, and, as he meant nothing what- 
ever by his words, had no thought of observing their effect on the 
countenance of Gregory Lynch. ‘The effect itself, though but momen- 
tary, was certainly disagreeable. 

‘** He is a foolish lad who has taken a crotchet into his head against 
me,” Gregory remarked, casually. “His father and I had some dif- 
ferences in early life. I have no animosity against the boy. He is very 
young—and I am glad to hear he is making his way so well.” 

“* Now, Pecksniff, drop it,” said Billy. “If you begin to be civil to 
anybody, you must be contemplating murder at least. Foolish lad! I 
like that. Because he doesn’t like you. If I was a painter, with an 
eye for the beautiful, and so forth, I'd have your blood for bringing the 
Ugly into the family. Hi! parasols in a boat! Here, Longman, Rees, 
and Company, chuck us the glass.” 

And the volatile Billy, who, though verging on five-and-forty, and 
of respectable corpulence, nevertheless considered himself a lady-killer 
and connoisseur of the sex—applied himself to the scrutiny of a distant 
sail, signalised by the attractions he had alluded to. 

“Why, there’s old Merripebbles, the stockbroker, and his fat wife,” 
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said Billy, with a ship's telescope at his eye; “and alot of girls. Eh? 
There seems to be something the matter. By Jove! there’s a man 
overboard—look !” 

In the direction where the speaker's finger pointed, about half-way 
between the yacht and the distant boat, a dark speck was seen, indi- 
cating a human head. 

“ He’s all right,” said Billy, with the air of a judge; “ he’s a swim- 
mer. The tide is against him, and the boat seems to be under the 
management of a deputation from the worshipful Company of Merchant 
Taylors. But he'll do. No funk about that fellow. I wonder who it 
is? By the Lord Harry, Gregory! it’s the very boy we've been talking 
of—your nephew. I'd know his head if it was cut off.” 

Gregory Lynch snatched the telescope from the speaker, white as the 
sail, and trembling from head to foot. A glance satisfied him as to 
the swimmer’s identity. 

“You're right,” he said, almost inaudibly. ‘Is there any danger ?” 

“Not a ha’porth, old boy,” Billy answered, kindly, with a possible 
misapprehension of his friend’s emotion. “ Don’t alarm yourself; he’s 
making straight for the boat, and the tide’s with her. That’s right, 
Longitude. We may as well be near him in case of accident.” 

The American, with ready presence of mind, had altered the yacht’s 
course, at the first detection of the accident. They were now making 
as straight in the direction of the swimmer as a side wind permitted. 

“He'll do—he'll do!” said Billy, in a state of considerable excite- 
ment; “they'll catch him, thanks to the tide, and none to those in- 
fernal crab-catchers, who are doing their best to drown him. Yah! 
you fishfags—there’s a stroke! MHe’s all right now, Gregory, old 
fellow ; don’t alarm yourself. If I hadn’t felt sure of my man, I should 
have been overboard to help him long ago.” 

Billy was not boasting idly. He was a perfect dolphin, or Triton 
of the deep—as many of our northern coast gentlemen fortunately are 
—and was as brave as a lion. 

The distance between the two boats was materially diminished. The 
movements of Marston Lynch were watched from the deck of each with 
equal interest. The three yaclitsmen seemed perfectly assured of his 
safety, when the screams from the sailing boat, whose explanation we 
have been so long in arriving at, broke through the evening stillness. 

“ What now?” cried the American, leaping to his feet. 

A dark object like a mass of drapery floated swiftly from the sailing 
boat, gliding past the nearly exhausted swimmer, and growing smaller 
every second. Marston Lynch was seen to turn and follow it. 

“A girl overboard!” said Billy, in alow despairing voice, dropping 
his telescope after a brief scrutiny. “Curse them, they ruin every- 
thing. Look, Gregory—I can’t.” 

Gregory took the glass again, holding it in his quivering hand with 
the greatest difficulty. He saw the face of his step-daughter, Lucy 
Waring, sink and re-appear three distinct times. A fourth time it dis- 
appeared for several seconds. Marston Lynch disappeared at the same 
time, but was seen again with the apparently lifeless form of the girl 
ononearm, At the same moment a minute speck was seen to float 
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away from him with the tide. ‘This was the unhappy Charley, aban- 
doned after so much risk to the mercy of the elements. 

The reader will remember the perilous position in which Lucy was 
last described on the edge of the sailing boat. In her nervous eagerness 
to watch Marston’s movements 





forgetful of all other considerations— 
she had lost*her slight balance, at the most critical.moment, and fallen 
into the water. 

“He’s got her,” Billy cried, with all his enthusiasm revived; “ he’s 
a trump, and shall have a medal for it. Hard a-starboard,~ Long- 
shanks! we’re making dead for them, now. ‘The yacht will catch 
them quicker than I could. D—n the fellow! he doesn’t see us. 
This way, ahoy! Turn !—this way!” 

Billy’s stentorian voice succeeded in making itself heard. Marston 
Lynch, encumbered by his new burden, turned in the direction of the 
yacht, towards which, though further off than his own boat, the cur- 
rent of the tide made it much easier for him to swim. 

The girl's clothes, which had kept her afloat at first, were now 
saturated with water. She was a dead weight on the arm of her 
preserver. The swimmer’s face that Gregory Lynch was watching so 
intently through the no longer needed glass, was one of intense despair. 
Marston Lynch, within a few yards cf the yacht, was sinking from 
sheer exhaustion, but no thought of relinquishing his sacred charge 
seemed to occur to him. 

Two of the three beings whose existence had made life almost in- 
supportable to Gregory Lynch, were on the point of perishing before 
his eyes—one,in the other’s arms! The excitement of the crisis drove 
him almost mad. 

The warm-hearted American had cast off his hat and coat. Billy 
xoppel him as he was about to leap overboard. 

‘* What are you at, you fool?” he said, rapidly—“ You can’t swim 
a stroke. Don’t you see we're coming straight upon them. Steady, 
my lad. Keep up! By G— he’s past us: it’s time now.” 

Billy leaped upon the bulwark, and had already commenced a 
plunge forward, when Gregory Lynch struck him a violent blow on 
the forehead, that sent him reeling back on the deck, and finally 
toppling down into the shallow hold of the vessel. 

Scared and terrified by the mad act to which his desperate excite- 
ment had impelled him, Gregory Lynch fainted. 

# * % # 

When he recovered his senses he found the yacht filled with people. 
The sailing-boat was alongside. Marston Lynch had been saved by a 
life-buoy, thrown out by the American, and brought on board with 
his precious charge, by the assistance of the sailing-master and his boy, 
both expert swimmers. Marston was on deck exhausted, but conscious. 
The women were applying restoratives to, Lucy in the cabin, ably 
assisted by Howker and the cavalry oflicer—Biglow T. Miles, Esquire, 
producing every conceivable necessary from incredible lockers, and 
making himself generally useful. 

Gregory, whose first emotion had been the dread of meeting human 
eyes, was astonished to find himself the object of much solicitation. 
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He was the centre of a sympathising circle, ‘of which Billy, with a 
deep cut on his forehead, his face and shirt-front saturated with blood 
(which he appeared to consider of no moment whatever), was the 
most conspicuous member—holding forth eloquently to the rest of the 
company on the recent mishaps. 

“You see,” he heard Billy say, ‘the poor fellow didn’t know what 
he was about. Id no idea he was so tender hearted. Mad as a March 
hare, I give you my word. Longman, old boy, you saw him knock me 
head over heels to prevent my jumping overboard, just because I'd 
done the same thing to you. But then, I could swim and you 
couldn’t; and then, when he thought he’d done wrong, fainted slap! 
Hi! he’s coming to. Holloa! Gregory, old brick, it’s all right! Both 
safe as the bank.” 

“Thank God!” said Gregory, shuddering. 

“Oh, I dare say,” said Billy, glad to return to his facetious principles, 
when he found all danger over. “That won't do. We've just been 
saying how obvious it was that you wanted your nephew and step- 
daughter to be drowned in order to inherit their property. Hi! what’s 
the row? Gregory, old boy, I was only joking. He’s fainted again. 
I’m d—d if I ever make another joke as long as I live.” 

Gregory had fainted again. 


The yacht put in at the nearest landing-place on the Longport side 
of the river. All available conveyances were chartered for the trans- 
port of the sufferers to their various homes. Marston Lynch was con- 
veyed to his lodgings in a fly, under the auspices of Howker and Miss 
Crooze, who on this occasion defied conventionalities, and wept all the 
way. She, moreover, rendered herself unsightly by despoiling herself 
of all outward garments—such as mantle and victorine, in favour of the 
patient—which acts of self-devotion only served to pile up the admi- 
ration of Howker on the principle of compound interest. Gregory! 
Lynch was taken to his own house, his especial driver being exhorted 
to the greatest care by Mrs. Merripebbles, who thenceforth boasted of 
her wealthy kinsman as a model of sensibility and affection for at least 
six weeks. Lucy Wareing remained at the nearest hotel, in charge of 
Miss Carlton and her mother. 


“ Billy !” said Biglow T. Miles, Esquire, to his friend, as they walked 
leisurely towards the York Hotel, with a view to the nocturnal cigar, 
after the fatigues of the day. 

** Holloa !” 

“You didn’t ought to have said that to Lynch.” 

“ What ?” 

“About his wanting to drown the young ‘uns, to come into their 
property.” 

“ Well, but hang it, a joke’s a joke.” 

“Now and again it is, perhaps ; but sometimes it ain’t.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“‘ Well, I mean this: that nothing’s a joke, so long as it’s true. And 
by the living Hookey, that was; or there's no snakes !” 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Billy, whistling and looking more like Robert 
Keeley than ever, 
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Two days afterwards Charley was brought home by a spetulative 
fisherman, who considered five shillings and a remarkably large glass 
of rum ample recompense for saving a life whose imperilment had 
nearly cost the sacrifice of two interesting human creatures, and the 
premature termination of a startling history. As we may not have 
occasion to allude to our four-footed friend again, it may as well be 
stated that a four miles’ swim had done him a world of good, and 
was probably the means of fortifying his constitution for the incredible 
longevity to which he has already attained, 


CHAPTER XII. 


MARSTON LYNCH TO DON SANCHO DE SAUMAREZ, CARE OF MONS. JULES LAGRANGE, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


Loneport, June 22nd, 18—. 

My dear Sir,—And yet I don't half like “dear Sir,” though I have 
tried every other form of address. ‘“ My dear Don” was too off- 
hand. Not only did “ My dear Sancho” appear too familiar, but, 
saving your presence, I can hardly bring myself to believe Sancho to 
be a real name away from Don Quixote. Such are English pre- 
judices that no advantages of travel can remove! ‘My dear Sau- 
marez,” was too manly for a cub like me. I hada shy at “ My dear 
Friend,” but that put me in mind of a correspondence I used to con-- 
duct for the poor dear governor (about one of his inventions that were 
to roast larks in the air, and connect this planet with the moon—bless 
his drexmy old memory!) with some Pennsylvanian Quakers in the 
paper trade; and the memory of those gentlemen was “a caution.” I 
think if you had a decent English name I could venture to call you 
by it. But in the meantime I am obliged to fall back upon the con- 
ventional “Sir.” Do suggest a means for its abolition in your next, 
as it makes me very uncomfortable. 

We have had terrible doings here since you last heard of me. 
Moving accidents by flood and field; I might almost say, battle and 
murder, and sudden death. In the first place I should tell you, the 
Merripebbles tribe has struck its tents. Sloped, sir! Vamosed, bag and 
baggage, and are off to Florence. Old Merripebbles received sudden 
orders from the commander-in-chief to sell his business and cut. 
Wasn’t he glad, rather! Won't he be jolly, pottering about Italy, 
eating grapes, making little puns on the shopkeepers’ signs, and tourists’ 
vocabularies, and groaning over the enormities of the Catholic religion ? 

But I should have told you the cause of their sudden exodus. 
However dreadfully out of order, I must do so now. And yet I 
scarcely know how. It implies the necessity of a terribly long story, 
of which J am the hero; a bond fide hero, I assure you; rescuing 
young ladies from death; inspiring tender passions in impracticable 
quarters, and I don’t know what all. Iam trying to laugh over the 
matter ; but I confess it is with very forced merriment. I am awfully 
frightened of boring you; but, as you have shown such an unmistake- 
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able interest in my welfare, and requested me to keep you informed on 
all my movements—at the risk of being tiresome—I must tell you of 
what has recently happened. 

* * ~ - * 

[Here follows a lengthy account of so much of the incidents detailed 
in the last two chapters, with their apparent causes and consequences, as 
came within our hero’s immediate observation. A few pardonable reser- 
vations are made on the subject of Miss Crooze and Charley; nor do we 
tind the slightest allusion to the cavalry officer. Still, the material facts 
are stated from the writer's point of view, much in the order in which 
they have been already placed before the reader. In the good old times 
the chronicler would have been permitted to avail himself of this docu- 
ment in extenso; which, being written with all the grandiloquent fluency 
of a young gentleman just beginning to feel his crowquills, might pos- 
sibly have proved the reverse of uninteresting. But in the present 
day, time and printed space are precious; and the said chronicler must 
content himself with the extraction of such fragments as are absolutely 
indispensable to the development of the narrative—(a necessity to be 
lamented, as the letter would have filled the number admirably). The 
chronicler may be allowed to state, that Miss Crooze is only once 
alluded to by name, and that, casually and in terms of humorous dis- 
paragement—a fact that may be taken as indicative of some change 
in our hero’s wayward affections. ] 

* . . + + 

Well, would you believe it ? because that queer girl Maud—(I don’t 
suppose you remember her, or if you do it does not matter, as she gets 
too long for her frocks every day, and can’t be a bit like what you do 
remember)—because she happened to be the only person on board with 
any presence of mind, and didn’t want to see me drowned if it could be 
helped, old Mother M. must take it into her head that there “ was 
something between us,” as the maid-servants say. A likely story! 
However, the old girl called on me in the morning—as I thought, na- 
turally enough, to inquire what sort of a night I had had after the 
perils and the dangers they were all past. Nota bit of it! She had 
come to bid me good-bye, with any ameunt of solemn you please. 
They were off to Florence. The dear old lady minced matters no more 
than usual. After Maud’s conduct of the preceding day she said it was 
impossible for them to remain in Longport as long as I was in it. 
There could be no mistaking Maud’s feelings towards me. (Feelings in 
a pinafore! How romantic!) She wished me well, and wouldn't for 
worlds injure my promising prospects; but I must be aware that I was 
no fit match, &c. &c. Did you ever hear such bosh? However, it 
isn’t a very pleasant thing to be suspected of harbouring mercenary de- 
signs cn a school-girl’s fortune, is it? I protested, with what I suppose 
was,“‘ becoming indignation*—said I had no intention, and so forth ; in 
short, to clinch the matter, I let her into the secret of a predilection in 
another quarter. (As that has come to quite a timely end, I needn't 
bore you, or humiliate myself, with the particulars.) She shook her 
head, and said she knew all about that—(how, it puzzles me to guess, 
as I never mentioned it to a soul)—but that I was very young at pre- 
sent, and would soon know my own interests better. I offered to go to 
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London, or Manchester, or Timbuctoo, if she liked; but she would 
hear of nothing of the kind. All their plans were made up. They were 
to leave the country. Maud, contrary to all expectations, had consented 
to the arrangement, and it was advisable to take the young lady while 
in the humour. What a desponding condition my white muslin, bread- 
and-butter adorer must be in, eh? However, I mustn’t speak ill of 
her. I certainly owe her one, for acting as an amateur Grace Darling 
in my behalf. They say she swore like a trooper, threatened to brain 
people with marlin-spikes, and what not. Rather alarming symptoms, 
don’t you think so? Howker (whom I have mentioned to you—one 
of the best fellows in the world, though a bit of a pleb) said she put 
him in mind of Joan of Arc, and he'd have followed her through fire or 
water. Howker is loose in his history, and I suspect the salt-water 
associations led him to confound Joan with Noah’s Ark. With all be- 
coming gratitude to Joan for her exertions, it strikes me that the Darby 
whom Fate may have in store for her had better prepare himself for 
some rough weather. It is very certain that my name is not Darby. 

Well, we saw the last of them yesterday. Though I had been for- 
bidden the house, I couldn’t resist the temptation of rushing out to say 
good-bye, as the last fly drove up the lane. The old girl cried and 
kissed me, and told me I ought to hate her for being a wicked, mer- 
cenary, worldly, unchristian wretch, and that she had a good mind to 
turn back and unpack everything, and that I might console myself 
with the knowledge that Maud would be miserable for life, and grow 
up a bad heartless woman. What a rum source of consolation! And 
what a rum old girl she is! Still Iam not ashamed to confess, that I 
felt very much inclined to commit suicide, when I saw the last of her 
darling old broad shoulders disappearing round the corner of the York 
Road. I don’t care how long you may laugh, but I tell you candidly, 
I cried for three-quarters of an hour. 

I hope you are not quite asleep, as I have not yet come to the real 
purport of my letter. That has reference to the man whom, as you 
know, I hate with what Mrs. M., would call unchristian malignity. 
I don’t care what you have said, or may say; I am like the poet who 





“in a golden age was born, 
With golden skies above, 

Born to the hate of Hate, the scorn of Scorn, 
The love of Love.” 


I don’t think this is a very golden age, and I have never noticed any 
particularly golden phenomena in the skies of my native Longport. But 
if there is anything in this age, or under those skies, more particularly 
hateful and scornful than anything else, it is my respectable Uncle, 
Gregory Lynch. He is a bad man—worse than you will believe, or 
than I could have dreaded. I am not speaking now from mere 
temper: the thing has become too grave. 

I am convinced that what his friend (can such men have friends ?) 
said in jest, was founded upon truth. Iam certain, not only from his 
conduct on this occasion, but from other evidences, that he has robbed 
or injured that poor child—in such a way as to make her very exist- 
ence a burden and a reproach to him. There can be no doubt that he 
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tried to prevent my saving her life! Is it not horrible to think that she 
is absolutely dependent on him? If, as I suspect, he is in possession, 
of property lawfully hers (most likely descending from her mother, 
whom he tyranzised over and killed), is her life safe in his hands? 
Who would care to know what had become of her? What being would 
have the courage to prefer a grave charge against so wealthy and wor- 
shipful a personage? I only know one—that is, I think I know him 
—if it be possible to work out the difficult problem of “ Know thyself.” 
I have not forgotten that to Gregory Lynch I owe the great blank of 
my life; that my mother died too early for me to preserve her 
memory. ‘his may make me a rancorous adversary: at any rate, it 
will make me a dangerous one. I will watch him closely, and if I 
find that this poor child, whose life I have been the providential means 
of saving at the risk of my own, and for whose happiness I feel, 
strangely enough, to have become thereby responsible—(I suppose 
whatever is worth saving is worth guarding); if I find he has accom- 
plished or meditates the slightest wrong against her, let him beware! 
I stuck to her in the water as long as I felt there was life in either of 
us. I intend continuing the process on earth. I am a bit of a 
fatalist, and whatever influences criminally-acquired wealth may bring 
to bear against me, I think it has been proved that I was not born to 
be drowned by Gregory Lynch. 

They have elected the fellow a town councillor. He is about to be 
made a country magistrate—(on the strength of landed property— 
whose, I wonder?) I was almost self-persuaded to get out an ironical 
poster at his election, recommending people to vote for Lynch, “the 
model brother and husband.” I would have done it, but for the sacred- 
ness of the souvenir. As it is I have done something. When I heard 
of his appointment to the bench (the idea of such a man sitting 
in judgment on criminals!) I knocked off some verses headed 
“‘ Midas,” and signed “ Apollo.” Cool to call myself Apollo, wasn't 
it? But it helped out my notion. I took the ground that Midas was 
made a judge ater he had displayed a power of turning everything into 
gold, and for that reason only, and that it was utterly vain on the part 
of Apollo (meaning the bard) to invest him with asses’ ears. Nobody 
could see them for the dazzle of his surrounding gold. The thing 
wasn’t very good, of course; but I think you'd like it, if only for its 
ferocity. Well, I sent it to the Longport Flail (a paper opposed to 
G. L. in politics: you will receive a copy with this). Would you 
believe it, sir? They not only inserted it, but I had a complimentary 
note from the editor, pointing out two or three more subjects I might 
treat in the same stinging manner. Of course I did them imme- 
diately. I wish that sort of thing would pay ; for, really, a man might 
be doing something better than painting stockbrokers’ clerks’ wives at 
three pound ten a head—and not doing them creditably. By the way, 
have you ever thought over any of those dramatic notions I told you 
of on board? I daresay you have forgotten all about them. Still I 
should like to do something in that line, if a judge like yourself would 
give me any encouragement as to my chances. 

And now (having bothered you beyond the licence even of your 
friendship), I will spare you. 
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Believe me, my dear Don Saumarez (I don’t like that compromise 

either), 
Yours, with the sincerest gratitude for all favours, 
—_—_—- Marston Lyncu. 
ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 
Longs Hotel, London, June 25, 1856. 

My dear Marston,—Honneur aux braves! A few days ago I 
should have said Que vivan los bravos! but as you will see presently, 
I have found it necessary to change my mother tongue. As you 
couldn’t manage to be familiar with me under a Spanish name, try 
what you can do with a French one. To explain: I am rather under 
a cloud at present, and wish to observe a sort of partial incog., for 
family reasons. Consider the eccentric individual now addressing you 
as going by the name of Eugéne Delorges. It is a pseudonym I 
adopted a few years ago in this country (though one to which I am 
partially entitled by maternal descent: we date from the Delorges, and 
quarter the—— but never mind that rubbish), when I took up, for 
amusement, with some literary pursuits which I am momentarily 
compelled to resume for profit. ‘This necessity, however, will soon 
blow over, and I shall never have the incentive to become a great 
author (if I had the power) that will, no doubt, soon make you one. 

Go a-head! in whatever you feel to be your vocation. Don’t leave 
Longport at present. You will find it (don’t let your youth feel 
insulted) a good nursery ground. Pitch into Uncle Gregory if you 
think it good practice—though I dare say he is not half so bad a 
fellow as I like you for considering him. I know what very young 
blood is—remember I am verging on the detestable thirty—and 
should despise you for tolerating any wrong, real or fancied. How- 
ever, knowing the world, I don’t mind admitting that it is just possible 
there may be some little screw loose between him and the pretty 
step-daughter, such as your ardent sympathies may have imagined. If 
so—as I believe I can form a more correct judgment of the motives of 
your knight-errantry than yourself—(knowing that impetuous young 
gentlemen do not usually fish attractive young ladies out of the water 
without after consequences)—I should be very glad, for your sake, to 
see it set right. However, let us act with caution. Let me have the 
names of Mr. Lynch's two friends of the yacht. I know a good many 
Americans in Longport—perhaps the one. If G. has smuggled a little 
of his step-daughter’s money, he can easily be persuaded to make it 
good under proper representations,'especially in favour of the young lady's 
Suture husband, that future husband being a gentleman with a turn for 
satirical journalism. In the meantime I am sorry for the departure 
of the Ash Grove family. You have hinted that they were Miss 
Lucy’s best friends, and made things agreeable to her. I am afraid 
if that young lady should be placed in an unusually pining condition, 
she will have such claims on your sympathies as will preclude all possi- 
bility of attention to Literature and the Fine Arts. It is true you will 
be able to paint Marianas in the Moated Grange—and write touching 
poems on the subject of Captivity. The great advantage of Art is, that 


' the painter can pay his debts by a picture of the interior of the Queen's 
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Bench; and the author can renovate his constitution with the price of 
an amusing work on bile. 

I am off to the Continent for a few days. It is post time, and I must 
conclude. Address to me here. All letters will be forwarded to me. 
Always your friend and admirer, S. De Saumarez; 

(or, for the present,) 
EvGEne DELORGEs. 

(Whichever you please, my pretty little dear ; only put the latter on 

the outside of your letters.) 























(Norz.—A chapter of Marston Lynch (to which the above illustration has 
reference) has been unavoidably omitted through a miscalculation of the author 
as to the space he would require—the succeeding sheets of the magazine having 
been sent to presa, this month, before the first one was put in the printer's hands, 
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A MAY SONG. 


By WILLIAM P, Hate. 


Come from the south, blithe swallow, come, 
Or wheresoe’er through our dull winter’s hours 
Thyself hast found a swnmer home, 
And skimm’d o’er lakes and flowers. 


The western breezes softly sound, 
Like gladsome fairy voices that would sing 
A strain of melody around 
The cradle of the spring. 


Through budding woods their breathings steal, 
Shaking the fern leaves thick in forest dells, 
And wave as for a joyous peal 
The hyacinthine bells. 


“We come,” they whisper, “ from the West, 
Breathing across that once enchanted sea, 
Where hallow’d islands of the blest 
Of old were deem’d to be ;— 


“Where, when the slowly dying sun, 
At length lies buried ‘neath the glowing wave, 
The star of Eve, the lonely one, 
Watches at daylight’s grave. 


‘We come, all tenderly to wake 
The gadding butterfly and lab’ring bee; 
With hawthorn buds to deck the brake, 
And gem with flowers the lea, 


“No more awhile the storms shall roar 
With wintry anger through the bending woods, 
Nor fiercely on the seagirt shore 
Dash high the ocean floods. 


“ And from the west as swift we fly 
To whisper blessings on the land’s increase, 
The eastern winds as sweet reply, 
‘°Tis ours to whisper Peace.’ ” 
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AN ACT OF MERCY. 
BY FRANK E, SMEDLEY. 
—~—-.—_— 
CHAPTER IL 
THE PARTING. 
“Tu such a night 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew 

And with an unthrift Love did run from Venice. 

* * * * And in such a night 

Did Young Lorenzo swear he loved her well 

Stealing her soul with many vows of faith, 

And ne’er a true one.””"—MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
“Lucy, what are you dreaming about ? You don’t attend to me 
one bit.” The speaker was a tall handsome boy, apparently seventeen, 
or possibly a year older, while his companion, a girl of singular beauty 
of feature and elegance of form, also might have numbered some seven- 
teen summers. But a glance at their faces evinced this difference 
between them, that whilst he was still a boy, although intellect and 
talent gave expression and vivacity to his bright animated features, she 
had already passed the boundary where 

“Womanhood and childhood meet.” 

Starting as if from a reverie, she replied gaily, “ Attend to you, 
indeed, you troublesome boy; do you suppose I have nothing better 
to do than to listen to your romantic rhapsodies ? ” 

The youth paused ere he rejoined with a sigh, “ You did not always 
consider my thoughts rhapsodies, nor me troublesome when I related 
them to you. You have grown strangely cold and changed to me of 
late, Lucy, and this from no fault of mine,—but I have not come here 
to reproach you, to-day especially.” 

“ And why to-day of all others? what queer notions have you taken 
into your head now, you fanciful boy ?” inquired Lucy, interested in 
spite of herself by his earnest manner. 

“Tt is no fancy,” he replied, with a mournful shake of the head, “I 
have done with poetical dreamings for many a long year to come; the 
stern realities of life are about to begin for me. Lucy, I am here to 
bid you farewell.” 

““Pshaw! I see what it is now,” she rejoined with an impatient toss 
of the head; “you are going to London for a week or two, and you 
have come to make a scene about a fortnight’s absence. The sooner 
such absurd romance is cured the better ; it is really too childish.” 

“ You are unjust and unkind,” returned the boy with sparkling eyes ; 
“and I am a fool to care for you as I do, and give you the power to 
wound me thus,”—he paused, drew his hand across his brow, and then 
continued in a calmer tone: “Lucy, forgive my impetuosity. It is 
not your fault, that whilst my love for you has grown with my growth, 
and increased with my increasing strength, your childish affection for 
me has ceased as you have become a woman, and acquired the rare 
beauty which serves more deeply to enchain me; but let us, at least, 
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part friends. Iam, as you say, going to London on business for Mr. 
Digby ; but it is only in order to sail next week for Canada. The 
shortest period that is proposed for me to remain there is five years; 
but more than twice that time may possibly elapse ere I again visit 
England; perhaps I may not live ever to return.” 

As he ceased the girl came towards him. 

“ Forgive me, dear Fred,” she said; “I was most silly and unjust; 
but, indeed, I was not aware of your intention of quitting England, or 
I would not have spoken thus lightly. I shall miss you dreadfully ; 
but you will come back: five years will soon pass away—then we shall 
meet again and be as good friends as ever.” 

“ And can you give me no brighter hope to while away those years 
of dreary exile? Oh! Lucy,” he continued passionately, “it is hard 
to love you as I do, with my whole soul, and yet now, when we are 
parting, perhaps, for ever, to hear you offer me, in return for my true 
affection, a calm assurance of friendship. Alas! you have indeed 
changed.” As he spoke, he fixed his glance tenderly and reproachfully 
upon the lovely features of his companion—the girl appeared affected. 

“Indeed, Frederic, you wrong me,” she exclaimed eagerly. “I 
have never changed in my feelings towards you; it is not that I love 
you less, but that—” she paused abruptly, while a bright blush over- 
spread her face and neck.—The youth completed her unfinished 
sentence— 

“ But that I have in my self-deception mistaken friendship for love 
—it may be so—and yet there was a time—”. He was silent, until a 
clock in some cottage near struck the hour of nine. Both started— I 
must be going,” he continued; “I depart at daybreak, and have yet 
to see Mr. Digby. Farewell, Lucy—” 

For a moment the girl appeared as though struggling to repress her 
emotion, then offering him her hand, she said, ‘- Good-bye, my kind 
gentle companion and adviser ; you have been a true friend to me, 
and it grieves me that I cannot feel towards you as you would have 
me; but you must promise not to judge me harshly, even if—” 

At this moment, a woman's voice was heard calling, “ Fred, Fred 
Osborne I say ; what has become of the boy, I wonder ?” 

“My mother seeks me,” he resumed hurriedly. ‘I must go, dear, 
dear Lucy, farewell!”—he pressed her extended hand, then yielding to 
an irresistible impulse, he drew her towards him, and imprinting a kiss 
upon her pale smooth brow, tore himself away. 

Tears stood in the girl’s eyes as she remained gazing after his retreat- 
ing figure: at length, heaving a deep sigh, she also turned to depart, 
when she felt her arm seized as in a vice, while a stern voice hissed in 
her ear the word “ Traitress!” Looking round with a start of terror, 
she perceived a tall, dark young man by her side, whose handsome 
features were characterised by an expression of jealous anger, while his 
fiery black eyes flashed and sparkled in the deepening twilight, like 
those of some savage animal. With difficulty suppressing a scream, 
Lucy laid her hand on his arm deprecatingly, as she murmured, “Philip, 
forgive me, I have done nothing to merit your displeasure.” 

“Ha! do you dare to deny that which mine own eyes have 
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witnessed?” was the furious rejoinder; “ tell me, who was it you 
parted from so,"—and he ground his teeth with passion as he spoke— 
“*so affectionately ?” 

“It was Frederic Osborne, a mere boy; and we have been brought 
up together like brother and sister; he came to tell me he is going to 
Canada, and to bid me good-bye.” 

* And you love this boy ?” 

The girl gazed at him reproachfully, then hiding her blushing face 
upon his shoulder, she murmured, “ You know that I love you, and 
you only.” 

Placing his arm round her slender waist, he drew her to him; then 
addressing her in a gentler tone than he had yet used, “If this is indeed 
so, the opportunity has now come for you to prove it: yousay youlove 
me better than all others ?” 

He waited as though expecting an answer, and Lucy, pale and tremb- 
ling, faltered, ‘‘ You know it is so.” 

“Then be mine, and mine only,” was the rejoinder, in a voice that 
thrilled with passion and tenderness. ‘“ Dearest, fly with me”—and as 
the shades of night deepened, his dangerous pleadings grew yet more 
fatally eloquent, while her denials became fainter and fainter with each 
repetition. 

* * * * * * 

As the next morning’s sun rose upon the picturesque village of An- 
nesley, Frederic Osborne was casting a long wistful glance upon the old 
church spire from the box of the stage coach which bore him rapidly 
from the home of his early youth, and ere its declining beams had 
fallen upon the great rose window of the ancient edifice, and flung the 
stains of painted glass in many a quaint pattern upon the paving of the 
chancel, the village gossips were alert and busy, for a rare piece of 
scandal had fallen to their share. 

Lovely Lucy Aylmer had fled, leaving her old father’s roof desolate 
—fled no one knew whither—no one did we say? Dark Philip Wylde 
might perchance have given some account of her if he had chosen—but 
Philip Wylde was also missing. 

* * * * * * 

“ And now,” says the young lady reader, with a not unnatural de- 
gree of impatience perceptible in her tone ; “ pray who are all these 
wonderful people I’ve been reading about ?” 

Calm yourself, dear reader, your question is soon answered. Lucy 
Aylmer is the daughter of old farmer Aylmer, the richest man in An- 
nesley, though his riches are of no more use to him in the present in- 
stance, than were Shylock the Jew’s to that worthy, in a similar 
emergency. Fred. Osborne is the only son of a widow (also a denizen 
of the same village) who had seen better days. Mr. Digby is the 
clergyman of the parish, who, perceiving that young Osborne possessed 
an equal amount of talent and perseverance, had first educated him, 
and then procured him a situation with his brother the banker, the 
great man in the neighbouring town of B ; and finally, and lastly, 
Philip Wylde is the younger son of the Squire of the parish, who, hay- 
ing chosen to do all his life exactly as he found most pleasant and 
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agreeable to the only human being in the world for whom he cared two 
straws, viz., himself, had (as cooks say of moulds of refractory jelly), 
“turned out badly,” and given himself up to every kind of devilry 
which caught his reckless fancy. 

Some three months before the date at which our tale commences, this 
young vaurien having spent all his ready money (and some which was 
not ready, but had to be procured at an alarming sacrifice from a 
money-lending Hebrew, who proved a very Jew, and no mistake, on 
the occasion) had come down to Annesley to repent during the shoot- 
ing season, and propitiate his doating parent to furnish him with fresh 
funds for a new campaign of vice and folly. Idleness, and Lucy 
Aylmer’s unusual beauty, induced him to attempt to win her affections, 
and a handsome face, and the insinuating address of a polished man of 
the world, enabled him to succeed. 

And now, having gratified your curiosity, dear feminine reader,— 
ladies are so curious !—and introduced our dramatis persone to your 
notice, we will, with your permission—ladies like little attentions— 
begin a new chapter. 


CHAPTER. 11 
THE RETURN. 
. Lknow a bank, &c.”—MipsumMerR Nicut’s Dream. 


Ten years! What a number of strange things happen in ten years! 
Little, soft, round unanxious, Sybarite babes, who pass a luxurious 
existence between the agréments of pap-boat and cradle, kissed by all 
and cuffed by none, spring up into mischievous school boys, who 
deserve the many cuffs they receive on and from all hands, better than 
the few kisses reserved by mamma as a treat for her boisterous darling 
in the holidays, who exists during that felicitous interval mainly upon 
unripe apples and toffy; and in ten more years the urchin whose in- 
auguration into the dignity of his first jacket and trousers, we have 
celebrated by the offering of a bright sixpence, sticks his eye-glass in 
his eye, as stroking his incipient whiskers he drawls out a languid 
inquiry ‘who that old fellar can be who had the impertinence to bow 
to—a—man in the Guards.” And many other equally wonderful 
metamorphoses does that decimal period (as Carlyle would phrase it), 
work in this world of change and chance. Nor were the fortunes of 
the actors in this our life-drama destined to prove exceptions to the 
rule. But ere we pull on our seven-leagued boots (left to us by an 
express clause in the will of the late lamented Jack the Giant Killer) 
to stride across this chasm of time, let us take a retrospective glance 
into the history of the years, of which we are thus summarily 
disposing. 

Farmer Aylmer no sooner became aware of his daughter's elope- 
ment, than he started in pursuit of the fugitives, and did not return 
till he had with his own eyes witnessed the performance of the 
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ceremony which bound his only child to share the fortunes of a care- 
less and unprincipled profligate. Nor did he obtain even this justice 
from the hands of his despicable son-in-law, without consenting to a 
pecuniary sacrifice so large as to oblige him to relinquish the farm 
which he had hitherto cultivated so successfully, and retire into a 
station better fitted to his impoverished circumstances. 

With the money thus obtained, Philip Wylde took apartments in 
Paris, where for a time his lavish expenditure, and Lucy’s beauty, 

gained them an introduction into a certain class of the Parisian beau 
monde, No income, however, could long stand such continued inroads, 
and when his father’s death transferred the family estates into the 
hands of his elder brother, Philip Wylde and his wife disappeared 
from the face of society. But although there seemed a species of retri- 
butive justice in the fate which visited his excesses upon the head of 
the spendthrift, Fortune dealt no less harshly with one, whose career 
had in point of rectitude adequately fulfilled its early promise. 

Frederic Osborne, soon after his arrival in Canada, had been placed 
in a position in which, though the duties were onerous, the emoluments 
were considerable. Having for some years discharged these duties to 
the satisfaction of his employer, he was induced to invest his savings 
in a bank at Montreal, in which he bécame a partner. For a short 
time affairs seemed to progress favourably, when suddenly his col- 
league decamped, taking with him a considerable sum of money. As 
& necessary consequence the bank failed, and Osborne became a 
ruined man, whilst from the impossibility of proving that he had 
not been cognisant of his partner’s intended defalcations, a slur was 
cast upon his integrity, which, to one of his proud and sensitive nature 
was unbearable, and, quitting Canada, he returned to England, broken 
alike in spirits and in fortune. His first act was to visit Mr. Digby, and 
convince him that the reports circulated to his disadvantage were 
groundless; in this he was successful, and through his influence 
obtained a situation in a large banking concern in the City. 

At the time at which we resume our story, Osborne had been in this 
position about a year, when one morning, as he was seated at his desk, 
his friend and patron, the Rev. Mr. Digby, entered hurriedly, and 
begged to see the managing partner, to whom he was admitted without 
delay. In about a quarter of an hour Osborne received a summons to 
his employer’s private room. 

“T have sent for you, Mr. Osborne,” began Mr. C., “ because my 
esteemed friend Mr. Digby informs me that you have considerable 
experience in banking matters, and are well acquainted with the state 
of money affairs in Canada, while at the same time he speaks most 
highly of your trustworthiness and ability.” Osborne bowed, as Mr. C. 
continued, “I have therefore determined to consult you on a point of 
serious, I may almost say of vital importance.” 

He then proceeded to explain to Osborne that Mr. Digby, the banker 
at Bwom, with whose firm they had extensive dealings, had reason to 
fear that in consequence of a report of his insolvency, a run would be 
made upon his bank on the following day, which, unless he received 
immediate assistance, he would be unable to meet. That to preserve 
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his credit he should require £30,000, as security for which he offered 
bills of a much larger amount upon two firms in Canada, 

“Now,” continued Mr. C., “putting friendly feeling out of the 
question, Mr. Digby’s failure, besides entailing upon us considerable 
loss, would cause a pressure upon several other country banks with 
which we are connected, the effects of which, coming all at one time, 
might be serious. Still the sum is a large one to advance upon ques- 
tionable security ; these are the names of the parties in Canada; what 
is your opinion in regard to their stability ?” 

Osborne glanced at the papers. 

“On such security as this I would lend three times the sum if Thad 
it,” was his unhesitating reply. 

“Then you would advise our making Mr. Digby the advance he 
requires ?” resumed Mr. C. 

“* Unquestionably,” answered Osborne. ; 

There was a pause: then Mr. C., looking hard at Osborne, continued, 
“If we make this loan there is not a moment to lose; Mr. Digby must 
have the money to-night, in fact before night-fall, for, infested with 
footpads as the roads are at present, it would be madness to travel with 
such a sum of money after dark. B—— is sixty miles from Town: it is 
now past eleven o'clock, and it will be dark at six: the gold and notes 
have to be counted: my partner is abroad, so that by no possibility 
can I leave London. The service is one of risk, and requires a person 
of strict integrity, and at the same time energetic, courageous, and 
cautious in the extreme. Where, at a moment’s notice, am I to find 
such a man ?” 

teader, these difficulties were greater than may at first sight appear. 
We treat of the good old times, when the power of steam was chiefly 
displayed in surreptitiously blowing off the lids of tea kettles, as a 
trial to the nerves of feeble-minded old ladies: and locomotives con- 
veying the population of a whole country parish at the rate of fifty 
miles per hour, were luxuries of which the very fastest man of those days 
never dreamed—but by way of compensation, the romantic race of 
highwaymen, although rapidly decreasing, was by no means extinct, 
while the more common-place fraternity of foot-pads flourished in its 
fullest vigour, and robberies were frequent as blackberries by the way- 
side, 

“There is but one reason why I have not already volunteered to 
perform the service you require, sir,” began Osborne. ‘ You know,” 
his voice trembled with emotion, “or perhaps you do not know,” he 
continued, as conscious rectitude restored his self-possession, “ that, 
owing to the misconduct of another, a slur most undeserved, but still a 
slur, has been once cast upon my integrity: if, aware of this, you still 
desire me to undertake the expedition, I shall be ready to start 
instantly.” 

With a degree of gentlemanly kindness that went to the young man’s 
heart, his employer rose, and shaking him warmly by the hand, told 
him Mr. Digby had long since explained the matter he alluded to, and 


assured him of his entire conviction of his innocence, and his perfect 
reliance upon his probity. 
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In less than half an hour, Osborne was at the coach-office ; a brace 
of pistols concealed within the breast of his great coat, and £30,000 in 
gold and notes packed in a small leathern valise which he carried in 
his hand. Amongst the passengers, he soon noticed a dark, foreign- 
looking individual, attired in a sort of half military-undress, who ap- 
peared particularly busy and inquisitive as to the names and destinations 
of his various fellow travellers; he even addressed Osborne, inquiring 
with an easy nonchalant air, whether he was going the entire journey, 
a point on which Frederic civilly but firmly refused to enlighten him. 

As he was preparing to mount the outside of the stage-coach, a 
stranger touched his arm, and drawing him aside, observed, in a low 
voice, “I beg pardon, Sir, but, if I am not mistaken, you belong to 
Mr. C.’s banking establishment.” 

* And what if I do?” inquired Osborne. 

“Only Iam K , the Bow-street runner,” was the reply; “and 
if you should have any reason to be extra cautious—” and here his 
glance fell, as it were by accident upon the leather bag—‘“TI advise 
you to keep a sharp look-out upon that foreigneering chap, with the 
false whiskers ; he’s a queer sort, I know; and I see him a-talking with 
one of your porters not a quarter of an hour ago, so I followed him 
here by Mr. C.’s desire, to put you upon your guard.” 

“Why not take him into custody at once, if you know him to be the 
character you describe ?” 

“Cos he ain’t done nothing to deserve it yet,” was the agreeably 
suggestive reply ; and, turning away, the officer left Osborne to meditate 
on the information he had received. 

Thirty-five miles of their journey were performed without let or 
hindrance, but, as for the fourth time they were changing horses, it 
began to snow heavily. The “foreigneering chap” had artfully en- 
deavoured to elicit from Osborne the object of his journey, but had 
found himself foiled by Frederic’s quiet self-possession. As they pro- 
ceeded, the snow-storm increased, until at length the broad flakes 
dashed in their faces with such violence, that the coachman confessed 
he could no longer see the road; and he had scarcely uttered the 
words, when, with a bound, a crash, and a heavy fall, the$ coach was 
overturned. Osborne, who, being flung into a snow-drift, was fortu- 
nately unhurt, drew the coachman aside, and confiding to him the 
importance of his mission, induced him, by the eloquence of a guinea, 
to permit him to ride one of the horses to the nearest town, promising 
to send back men to his assistance the moment he arrived; then, 
strapping the important valise across his shoulders, he mounted, and, 
after about half an hour’s hard riding, had the satisfaction of reaching 
the little town of Cloverlee. The storm had, in a great measure, 
abated, and, by dint of liberal fees, Osborne persuaded the landlord to 
furnish him with a strong fast-trotting horse and a light gig; but, 
owing to the demand made upon the establishment by the stage-coach 
accident, he was unable to engage a man to accompany him. 

As he drove out of the inn yard, he perceived several of the rescued 
passengers approaching, among the foremost of whom he recognised 
the figure of the pseudo-foreigner. Congratulating himself on having 
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got rid of so undesirable a companion, Osborne now devoted all his 
energies to the accomplishment of his mission, the main difficulties of 
which, he felt, were still to come. It was by this time past four, and 
the daylight already decreasing ; true he had only fifteen miles further 
to go, but, owing to the snow which had fallen, the road was heavy, 
and in the course of his drive there were two steep hills to ascend, 
besides a wild bleak common to cross, where it would require daylight 
to discern the beaten track, yet, anxious as he was to get on, it would 
not do to distress the horse at starting, lest he should knock up before 
reaching B——. 

By urging the animal to the utmost limits of which prudence would 
admit, Osborne reached the Common while there was yet light enough 
left to enable him to keep in the right track: when he had arrived at 
about the centre of it, he perceived a horseman crossing the heath at 
speed, and he could not divest himself of the idea that the rider's 
figure resembled that of his evil genius, the persevering foreigner. 

With a presentiment that this apparition boded him no good, the 
young man drove on rapidly, until a steep ascent obliged him to relax 
his speed. When he had proceeded about half-way up the hill, he 
descried a figure crouching under the hedge, which, as he approached, 
rose, and came towards him, while at the same moment, the soft voice 
of a woman besought him, in accents of the most piteous entreaty, to 
allow her to accompany him as faras B——. _Hastily replacing a pistol 
which he had drawn ere he became aware of the sex of the person in- 
terrupting him, he turned, with the intention of refusing her request, 
but as he did so, the mute despair of her attitude struck him so 
forcibly, that involuntarily he drew up, and inquired, if she, or a child 
she carried in her arms, were ill.—‘ My poor child is, I fear, perish- 
ing from exposure to the cold,” she replied; “but oh, Sir, if you 
would save a broken-hearted creature from worse than death, if you 
hope that God will help you in your utmost need, help me now in 
mine. 

As she spoke, a tone in her voice, a gesture of her hand, awakened 
memories that had long laid dormant in his breast, crushed down by 
the strong power of his will. He hesitated: her weight, and that of 
the child would tell upon the horse, which, from the speed at which he 
had driven it, already began to evince symptoms of fatigue; he had 
still five miles to perform, and it was now so dark, that objects a few 
yards off, could scarcely be distinguished. Had the suppliant been of 
the sterner sex, he would have left him to fare as best he might, but a 
woman and a child—come what would of it, he could not desert 
them. “Get up,” he said, stretching out his hand to assist her; “God 
is himself too merciful to allow me to bring down upon my head, my 
own ruin, and the ruin of others, by performing an act of mercy.” 

As soon as she was in, he drove on. In a few simple, touching 
words, she poured forth her gratitude, and told her story. Her father 
—an old man—was dying—she had offended and injured him—if he 
died without forgiving her, she could never know an instant’s peace. 
Strange! what was it in that voice which so affected Osborne? He 
turned to look upon her features, but the increasing darkness, and the 
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garments in which she was muffled, rendered it impossible for him to 
discern them. 
a % # * % ae * 


Ha! what is that? Some dark object moving. Two men spring 
out, seize the horse’s bridle, and check it so suddenly, as to throw it 
on its haunches; a third leaps up behind the gig, and pinioning 
Osborne’s arms, prevents him from using his weapons; while a fourth, 
holding a brace of loaded pistols to his head, demands his money. A 
moment’s silence, then, true to her woman’s nature, anxiety for the 
life of her benefactor, overcomes her personal fear, and pushing aside 
the muzzles of the pistols, the stranger interposes her fragile form be- 
tween him and the instruments of death, while at the same moment 
she utters a piercing scream. As she does so, one of the men leaves 
the horse’s head, exclaiming with an imprecation: “We are wrong 
now;” then he converses in a low tone with one of his associates, and 
Osborne catches the following broken sentences: “wrong party.” 
“There should be no woman and child.”—*“ Phill’s words were in a 
gig alone,”—“ Then we shall miss the right one if we stand chattering 
here,” replies the other hastily, and turning to Osborne, adds, “ You 
may go scot free this time; only if you attempt to turn or look back, 
you will get a brace of bullets through your brain-pan ;” then at a 
signal from their leader, the robbers withdrew as suddenly as they 
had appeared, and the horse, relieved from the pressure of the bit, 
dashes eagerly forward. 

* * * * * * * 


Little more remains to be told. A farmer returning in his gig from 
market, was robbed and left for dead by the road side, in less than 
half an hour after Frederic Osborne had passed. On his arrival 
at B , Osborne’s first act after depositing the money, which had 
nearly cost him so dear, in Mr. Digby’s hands, was to convey his 
protégée (whose presence had so well repaid him for the sacrifice 
he had made to his feelings of humanity), to her father, whose death- 
bed she reached in time to soothe the old man’s dying moments, and 
receive his forgiveness. 

Frederic’s heart had not deceived him; in the suppliant whose 
prayer he had not disregarded, and to whose accidental presence he 
owed (under Providence) his safety, he recognised his boyhood’s love, 
the ci-devant Lucy Aylmer. Yet another event occurred on that 
night, a strong party of the constabulary force of B , despatched 
by Osborne in pursuit of the footpads, traced them to their hiding- 
place, and succeeded, after a severe struggle, in which one of the 
robbers was shot through the heart, and several of the constables 
injured, in capturing the whole gang. The fellow thus slain was 
recognised by Osborne as the man who had accompanied him from 
London, and (as it appeared from the confession of one of his accom- 
plices) who had also given the intelligence that a large sum of money 
would that night be transmitted from town to the Bank of B——, 
which information led to the attempt we have described; but rumour 
whispered that, which eventually proved to be the fact, viz., that the 
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scoundrel thus hurried to his long account, was none other than the 
profligate, Philip Wylde. 
- * * * « “ 
Reader! Frederic Osborne, now managing partner in the firm of 
Digby, Osborne, and Co., is a happy and prosperous man, and if, on 
the still fair countenance of his loving wife some traces of sorrow for 
past errors may be discerned, those who are acquainted with the early 
history of Lucy Aylmer, cannot feel surprise that it should be so. 


THE PAPER ON THE WALL. 
By Grorce Avucustus Saba. 


THERE is a character common enough in plays, in novels, in the 
imaginations of young ladies, but very seldom to be found, I appre- 

hend, in real life, called the “‘gay young bachelor.” This blithesome 

rover is generally understood to be one of the happiest of mortals. 

He has no wife, no children, no cares of rent, taxes, water-rate, doc- 

tors’ bills, milliners’ “little accounts,’ monthly nurses, or Irish maid 

servants. He knows not the agony of ordering dinner. It is there, 

waiting for him, at five hundred gay jolly eating houses, and all he 

has to do is to eat it—and pay for it—-but in a gay, rollicking, roving if 
style. Quarter-day concerns him not, except haply he has four times 

a-year to receive the instalments of his gay young independence. He 

lives in chambers ; he stops out to all sorts of hours, for has he not a 

latch-key proper in his scutcheon, with the motto, “who's afraid?” 

He asks as many and whomsoever he pleases to see him; he enter- 

tains them with hot drinks ad libitum; he smokes like a limekiln or a 

beefsteak pudding; he belongs to clubs of a convulsively convivial . 

nature; he may go to the opera, the theatres, the Cider Cellars, 
Evans's, even to the delirious and Eleusinian Argyll, and no man can 

gainsay him; for is he not a gay young bachelor? He lives in a 

vortex of evening parties, broiled bones, Epsom Spring Meetings, 

scolloped oysters, unlimited trousers, with stripes down the sides, 

Greenwich fish dinners, Rose Cottage parties fines, claret-cups, best 

Havannahs, bottled pale ale, devilled kidneys, white kid gloves, and 
three-cornered pink notes scented with bouquet de ’Imperatrice. His 

house is his castle ; when his hat is on, that house is covered ; he is as 
merry as a cricket, as jovial as that uproarious Grindoff whose mill i 
was on the river Dee; nay, he is even jollier than he, for though he 

cares for nobody, a great many people care for him. Mammas with 

turbans and false fronts care for him; young ladies with long ringlets 

and particolour-leaved albums care for him; managers of theatres 

where there is half price set great store by him; sailors adore him ; 

the waiter at the “Cock” cherishes him; lodging-house landlords pet 

him; Hansom’s cabmen swear by him; royal academicians paint 

| pictures for him, and say (may the soulless, tasteless shadows of those 
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R. A.’s ever be less) “Sherry, sir!” Five hundred ladies of the ballet 
shake their ten hundred legs in his honour. <A merry life, a mad life . 
melancholy married men envy him, to be sure; but it is something to 
be envied. So let us have t’other bottle, and light another cigar, 
Larkins, my boy; and let us all be gay young bachelors while we can. 
All. Ha! ha!—Humph! 

Ihave not the slightest wish to argue away any existing credence, 
be it based on truth or falsehood. We believe far too little as it is for 
me to rob belief of one syllable of its confession. I am not here to 
destroy—I cannot rebuild—I am incompetent—I am afraid—I am 
indifferent—go, clear the world of lies, you other strong-minded 
philosophers; and then bring me one grain of truth, if you can, and 
you shall be better rewarded than though you had found the philo- 
sopher’s stone. So I will essay no reasons here as to whether the gay 
young Bachelor Belief may, after all, be but a superstition—whether 
that gay youth may be but a myth, an eidolon of some unrealisable 
felicity—a standard that is never attained—a sort of Apollo Belvedere, 
in a long coat and an all-round collar, which a sculptor can imagine 
and even hew out in marble, and set up on a pedestal, but which can 
never become flesh and blood, can never promenade Regent Street, 
nor take the odds on the favourite for the Derby. I would as soon 
see the gaiety of the bachelor theory demolished as champagne 
banished from wedding breakfasts (I abominate the wine under ordi- 
nary circumstances, but I will never surrender it at the feasts of 
Hymen, for it makes the ladies’ eyes, bless them, sparkle, and me weep, 
and it is good to see both); or the dear old ridiculous fairy tales of 
our youth—Tom Thumb, Jack and the Beanstalk, and the rest of the 
harmless, lying host superseded by Mr. George Cruikshank’s filtered 
versions of fairy lore (they remind me of handbills stuck on pumps), 
or by the “ Child's Book of the Soul,” or “ Little Harry’s Pneumatics 
in Play,” or the “ Young Geologist.” If I had no other reason for 
tolerating bachelorhood, as it is imagined (and I have a hundred), it 
would be for this, that it encourages and elates, and occupies that other 
delightful section of humanity—the gay young spinsters. Do not the 
thoughts of gay young bachelors incite the dear creatures we love so 
well, to adorn and beautify themselves, to throw out lures, and springes, 
and man-traps, and spring-guns, all for the special behoof of youthful 
bachelors, them to hook and catch, and triumphantly conduct, bound 
in chains of roses and orange-flowers, to the altar poetically named of 
Hymen, there to catch the rheumatism by standing on the cold stones, 
and to put a ring on somebody else's finger they might just as well keep 
on their own, and to say “ yes,” when they should say “no,” and “TI 
will,” when “I’m hanged if I do,” would be quite as sensible, if not so 
decorous ; and so for poorer and poorer, and for worse and worse, to 
renounce their youth, and their gaiety, and their bachelorhood, at 
once and for ever ? 

Gay young bachelors, indeed—but truth, avaunt! Let me not even 
whisper how many of them may be grey-headed old reprobates, how 
many disappointed, broken, worn-out men, pining for a condition they 
seek to disparage, sneering at a felicity they envy. Spinsterhood, I 
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take it, is a condition—plain, palpable, open. Every woman would 
marry if she could, and does marry when she can; and there is no 
woman so hideous—not a monster—but can find suitors; ‘tis but, we 
know, the miserable state of that great lie of life, with all its rotten 
conventionalities which we miscall Society, that causes the existence of 
old maids at all. But who can fathom the mysteries of bachelorhood ? 
Who shall tell its unutterable secrets? CanI? How many are there 
who pass for gay young bachelors, and are neither young, nor gay, nor 
bachelors! How many doubts and fears, loves, hopes, despairs, heart- 
skeletons keep men celibate. This is a monk in a cell, who should 
have had ten children: that a roysterer, clattering about the world, 
alone, like a courier; yet to whom quiet at ten and bed at eleven, 
carpet slippers, a kind woman’s face, and little children to lisp “ Our 
Father,” at his knee, would be the summum bonum of felicity. It is ill 
to pry into these things. Let us take the good, and lock the evil up 
in an iron chest, taking good care against inquisitive Wilfreds. So 
long live the gay young bachelor! For him are ladies’ round hats and 
polka jackets; for him the Redowa and the deux temps; for him 
Pyrrha binds her golden hair; for him George Linley’s “ Minnie” [see 
advertisement]; for him vocal inquiries, as to whether he will love 
then as now; for him the Marriage Act, and Mr. Heal’s list of bedding, 
and the wedding-rings in the pawnbrokers’ windows. Beatrix will 
relent some of these days, perhaps, and he will turn out a highly- 
respectable Benedict, and be very happy and domestic, and have the 
brokers in for those last two quarters’ rent. 

All of which’ speculations grew out of the “ PAPER ON THE WALL,” and 
I will tell you how. Will you suppose yourself to be a man of slightly 
lugubrious temperament, say the melancholy Jaques, and that you have 
met with, not a fool in a forest, but a good swingeing fit of illness— 
brain fever, ague, small pox, what you will—that has laid you on your 
back as scientifically as though you had been floored by Mr. James 
Ward, that has, to carry out the simile (I hope with pardonable 
vulgarity), drawn your claret, damaged your peepers, grassed you, and 
made you exceedingly “ groggy,” and loose on the “pins.” The ex- 
champion—I beg pardon, the Doctor—has had it all his own way with 
you—you have hit out widely and gone down at the ropes, and “ time” 
has been called, till your physic-bottle holder has thrown up the 
sponge: time has been called, but you have never heeded it; the 
hours and the days have passed, now dragging slowly, painfully, now 
galloping with frenzied rapidity, but you have never counted them. 
The evening and the morning have been as one. Was it yesterday or 
a week since that you tossed your arms about and raved; that you felt 
as though you could pour the Mississippi's waters down your throat, 
and that a mocking nurse seemed to stand by with a goblet, of whose 
contents she refused to give you one single drop; that the room went 
round and round; that five hundred devils were hammering away at 
your head with red-hot hammers; that one stronger devil than all 
inside your head pushed perpetually at your eyeballs, as though to 
drive them from their sockets, like bullets; that the doctor came to 
feel your pulse, and grew immediately to be fourteen feet high; that 
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the bedclothes encircled you with a clammy embrace like serpents, and 
would not be cast off, but bound you in strange bonds, so that you 
could not raise your hands to keep off the bats and owls that flew down 
from the paper on the wall to rend your face? Has it been since this 
morning, or a hundred years, that you have lain staring at that awful 
paper, twisting its pattern into strange shapes, dreading yet loving it, 
ever endeavouring to turn your head away from those mural terrors, 
but ever returning to them, with a strange fascination, following its 
windings, giving it life, movement, endless varieties of form and expres- 
sion clinging to it, loathing it, looking at it always ? 





You are better now. You have hada bad time of it, but Palhda 
Mors is not to have it his own way this time at least. In your frenzy 
there was a ridiculous black man with a banjo, and a preposterous 
fluffy white hat, who came right out of the wall, and cried continually, 
“ Jaques, you must die. In five minutes you must die. In two minutes, 
in one, you must die. Now. No more speculations on forests; no 
more dissertations on wounded deer; no more didactic musings on the 
seven ages—no more moralising on other men’s skulls—Y orick is waiting 
to preach a sermon on yours, as Hamlet will, some day on his,—no 
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more stoups of liquor, nothing but a mattock and a spade, a spade ; 
the grave-digger has taken off his seven waistcoats, the worms are 
waiting. You are to piE—not to-morrow, or in ten years, but now, 
irrevocably Now.” Why did the black man’s face, as he said this, change 
into that of the doctor, of your father whom you never saw, of your 
sister who has been dead ten years? why on his accursed banjo does 
he play now the overture to a pantomime, now some old old strain of 
music that you used to love so when a little child, and that somebody 
used to sing so sweetly? But you never broke that porcelain cup for 
which you were beaten. No; a thousand times, no: on the word of a 
dying man, no. After a lapse of twenty years, no. You never broke 
it, and yet they beat you, and it wasa shame, a shame, and you 
burst out into tears and sobbing. It was then that the nurse shook 
her head (though you never noticed it) and whispered to the doctor, 
‘Que vous battiez la campagne.” Why should you have thought of that 
long-forgotten porcelain cup, and felt once more, in all its rigour, the 
injustice you had suffered, and that you had often mourned, a child, 
about ? 

But you are not to die this time; yet you shudder, now, to think 
how near death you have been. You are in a strange land, far 
away from home and friends and all you love. As you lie weak 
and prostrate, gazing upwards on the paper, there look on you from the 
interstices of the design,—what? No longer griffins, no longer bats and 
owls, no longer twisting serpents as in the old days of the frenzy,—but 
faces ;—kind, melancholy, sadly reproachful. The eyes are eloquent, 
and say not angrily, but meekly, tenderly, “Why have you stayed 
so long? What have wedone? Return! Think that you might 
have died.” You might have died, indeed. You might have been 
thrust into a deal box, and carted off to the fosse commune. Who would 
not have died at Balaclava! but who would die here, on this pallet 
bed among strangers, with strangers to close the eyes, and bind up the 
jaw? Field-marshal Death, in a cocked hat and epaulettes—Death 
amid trumpets, and cannon, and war-horses, and waving banners, loses 
half his terrors ; but 


“* N’a-t-elle pas une autre mine, 
Quand, pas-t-pas, elle s’achemine 
Vers un malade qui languit : 
Ne semble-t-elle pas bien laide 
-Quand elle vient muette et raide 
Prendre un homme dedans son lit ?” 


I am a nervous man; and I confess that few things terrify me more 
than the idea of dying, alone, in Paris. It is terrible. The hurried 
burial; the maimed rites; the seeming callousness of the people to the 
awful change, and their indecent impatience to get rid of the ugly 
thing that was yesterday their master, their wife, their child, and return 
to their dicing, drinking and dancing—these things make me a coward. 
Listen. I remember once an unfortunate man—he was a Pole— 
who committed suicide in the same Paris Hotel in which I was staying, 
and in the very next room to me. They put him into the usual 
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unpainted box—(he,being quite destitute) and carried him away to the 
usual pauper’s ditch. As they bore him through the court-yard, there 
were standing under the porte cochére [the day was drizzlingly wet] two 
young Grisettes, comely, fresh-looking, bedizened in all the approved 
finery of the Grisette toilette. And as the sorry coffin of the pauper 
Pole passed by, I heard one girl say to the other, “ Quelle Puanteur !” 
This was all, Off went the Grizettes to the féte or the magasin, and off 
went the Pole to the cemetery of Montmartre. ‘“ Quelle Puanteur !” 
And yet it was as much to the purpose as Ben Jonson's epitaph upon 
the Countess of Pembroke. 

But you are to think of Death no more, melancholy Jaques, for you 
are getting much better. The Doctor says so. You begin to despise 
apple tea, to look coldly upon bouillon and dry toast, and to crave for 
chicken. The concierge who inquired casually of the waiter during your 
illness (though you never heard her), ‘ Si le numéro vingt-six était mort!” 
[“‘créve” I think was the exact term] sends to felicitate you on your re- 
covery. The landlord is immensely pleased, not to say relieved, by your 
convalescence. He does not like dead lodgers, and had even hinted once 
or twice (with extreme delicacy, of course) when you were in extremis, at 
the propriety of your removal to the hospital. But a fig for the 
concierge, the waiter and the landlord to boot. You grow stronger 
every day. You grow bold enough to laugh at the paper on the wall, 
and to wonder how the brightly-tinted flowers with which it is covered 
could ever have frightened you. One more change, indeed, it undergoes; 
but lo! it is to a fantastic arabesque of Anchors, lovingly interlaced. 
And you feel new life, and strength, and hope ; and are the melancholy 
Jaques no more. 

Now, reader of mine, can you guess what gay young Bachelors can 
have to do with the paper stainer’s art? I must make a clean breast of 
it, if you are yet unenlightened. The secret must out. I have = 
fencing with it for half a dozen pages. The “ paper on the wall” 
intended as a strenuous counsel to all young bachelors, falsely wien 
gay, to get married as fast as ever they can. The learned somebody 
says profoundly, but ungallantly, that the woman who is alone—malé 
cogitat. Don’t believe him. “Tis the man who is alone who thinks 
badly, acts badly. If you, melancholy, almost moribund Jaques, 
instead of being a miserable young bachelor, had had some gentle Mrs. 
Jaques to nurse and tend you, the paper on the wall—I don’t say that 
you would have entirely escaped its influence—would have lost half its 
horrors. Kind hands would have drawn a curtain across it, kind hands 
would have smoothed your pillow, kind eyes would have been bent 
upon you,—a better mirror, I fancy, to gaze upon than the hideous 
wall paper. Heaven keep me—you, Jaques, I mean—from it again. 
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THE PATH OF ROSES, 
BY LEWIS CARROLL. 


In the dark silence of an ancient room, 
Whose one tall window fronted to the West, 
Where through laced tendrils of a hanging vine, 
The sunset glow was fading into night, 

Sat a pale Lady, resting weary hands 

Upon a great clasped volume, and her face 
Within her hands, Not as in rest she bowed, 

But large hot tears went coursing down her cheek, 
And her low-panted sobs broke awfully 

Upon the sleeping echoes of the night. 

Soon she unclasped the volume once again, 

And read the words in tone of agony, 
As in self-torture, weeping as she read : 
“ He crowns the glory of his race ; 

He prayeth but in some fair place 
To meet his foeman face to face ; 

* And battling for the true, the right, 
From ruddy dawn to purple night, 
To perish in the midmost fight ; 

** Where foes are fierce, and weapons strong, 
Where roars the battle loud and long, 
Where blood is dropping in the throng. 

“Still with a dim and glazing eye 
To watch the tide of victory, 

To hear in death the battle-ery. 

“Then, gathered grandly to his grave, 
To rest among the true and brave, 

In holy ground, where yew-trees wave ; 

“ Where, from church-windows sculptured fair, 
Float out upon the evening air 
The note of praise, the voice of prayer ; 

“ Where no vain marble mockery 
Insults with loud and boastful lie 
The simple soldier’s memory ; 

“Where sometimes little children go, 

And read, in whispered accent slow, 
The name of him who sleeps below.” 


Her voice died out; like one in dreams she sat 
“ Alas!” she sighed, “ for what can woman do? 
Her life is aimless, and her death unknown; 
Hemmed in by social forms she pines in vain: 
Man has his work, but what can woman do?” 
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And answer came there from the creeping gloom, 
The creeping gloom that settled into night: 
“ Peace, for thy lot is other than a man’s; 
His is a path of thorns ; he beats them down— 
He faces death—he wrestles with despair : 
Thine is of roses; to adorn and cheer 
His barren lot, and hide the thorns in flowers.” 
She spake again, in bitter tone she spake : 
“ Aye, as a toy, the puppet of an hour ; 





Or a fair posy, newly plucked at morn, 
But flung aside and withered ere the night.” 
And answer came there from the creeping gloom, 
The creeping gloom, that blackened into night: 
** So shalt thou be the lamp to light his path, 
What time the shades of sorrow close around.” 
And, so it seemed to her; an awful light 
Pierced slowly through the darkness, orbed, and grew, 
Until all passed away—the ancient room— 
The sunlight dying through the trellised vine— 
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The one tall window—all had passed away 
And she was standing on the mighty hills. 
Beneath, around, and far as eye could see, 
Squadron on squadron, stretched opposing hosts, 
Ranked as for battle, mute and motionless. 
Anon a distant thunder shook the ground, 
The tramp of horses, and a troop shot by— 
Plunged headlong in that living sea of men— 
Plunged to their death: back from that fatal field 
A scattered handful, fighting hard for life, 
Broke through the serried lines, but as she gazed 
They shrank and melted, and their forms grew thin— 
Grew pale as ghosts when the first morning ray 
Dawns from the east—the trumpet’s brazen blare 
Died into silence—and the vision passed ;— 
Passed to a room where sick and dying lay, 
In long, sad line—there brooded Fear and Pain— 
Darkness was there, the shade of Azrael’s wing. 
But there was one that ever, to and fro, 
Moved with light footfall: purely calm her face, 
And those deep steadfast eyes that starred the gloom: 
Still as she went, she ministered to each 
Comfort and counsel; cooled the fevered brow 
With softest touch, and in the listening ear 
Of the pale sufferer whispered words of peace. 
The dying warrior, gazing as she passed, 
Clasped his thin hands and blessed her. Bless her too, 
Thou, who didst bless the merciful of old! 
So prayed the Lady, as with tearful eyes 
She watched her footsteps, till returning night 
Had veiled her wholly, and the vision passed. 
Then once again the awful whisper came : 
“So in the darkest path of man’s despair, 
Where War and Terror shake the troubled earth, 
Lies Woman’s mission; with unblenching brow 
To pass through scenes of horror and affright 
Where men grow sick and tremble; unto her 





- All things are sanctified, for all are good. 


Nothing so mean, but shall deserve her care; 

Nothing so great, but she may bear her part. 

No life is vain: each has his place assigned: 

Do thou thy task, and leave the rest to heaven.” 

And there was silence, but the Lady made 

No answer, save one deeply-breathed ‘ Amen,” 
And she arose, and in that darkening room 

Stood lonely as a spirit of the night— 

Stood calm and fearless in the gathered night— 

And raised her eyes to heaven. There were tears 

Upon her face, but in her heart was peace, 

Peace that the world nor gives nor takes away ! 
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MR. WATKINS’S APPRENTICE. 


By WiLtiamM Brovoeu. 


CHAPTER VII. 









ATKINS and 
his apprentice did 
not meet that 
night—the night, 
we mean, of Watkins’s r«jection by Miss 
Morrison. Perhaps it was no great loss 
‘to Barker that they did not. Meeting 
his master had never been a source of very 
great delight to him at any time; and 
* ~; certainly Mr. Watkins upon that par- 
ticular evening, smarting as he was from the blow his feelings had 
sustained, would not have been the mest agreeable man to meet, as 
he walked home from Glendwr Lodge, his hands thrust deeply into 
the pockets of his trousers (those new trousers!): his hat (that 
brilliant glossy hat!) rammed down over his eyes. his brows knit 
fiercely, and his lips compressed so tightly that the muscles quivered 
with the strain upon them. 

He would, indeed, have been a very far from pen man for any 
one to meet that night, as he strode homewards, breathing in hard 
quick pants (which found an exit by the nose, his mouth having retired 
altogether from the respiratory business, being too much engaged in 
the teeth-grinding and lip-compressing line). But more especially 
would he have been a disagreeable man for Barker to have met. He 
knew now for a certainty, what he had long suspected, that his ap- 
prentice was his rival; aye, and it seemed a favoured rival! It was 


tor Barker's sake his proffered love was scorned; for Barker that his 
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hopes, so dearly cherished, were defeated ; for Barker that his prospects 
were thus blighted. And yet this stumbling-block in his path to 
wealth and happiness, this rock a-head on which his schemes were 
wrecked, was his apprentice—formally and expressly bound to aid his 
interests in every way, “to do no damage to his said master "—how 
the words of the indenture rang through his brain! —“ to do no damage 
to his said master, nor see to be done of others!” Mr. Watkins would 
decidedly have been a most objectionable man for Barker to have met 
that night. 

But he avoided meeting anybody. He would not even see his 
mother, although till now she had ever been his confidant in all his 
troubles. He passed her in the passage without speaking, and when 
the poor old lady, seeing that something had occurred to grieve him, 
followed him with a view to offer consolation, she found his door was 
locked. Mr. Watkins had shut himself up to brood in ‘solitude upon 
his wrongs in his own room, whence he did not emerge until the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Not until the time had nearly come (for the next day was Sunday) 
when he and his apprentice usually set out together—or rather we 
should say, at the same hour, not together, for they always kept at 
least the whole width of the street between them—on the same road, 
for the same church. Watkins to climb up to his elevated sitting in 
the gallery: Barker, as we have seen, to take possession of that comfort- 
able seat between the Squire and his daughter—so like the fellow’s 
impudence ! 

Mr. Watkins found his apprentice in the printing-office. (It was his 
usual dressing room on Sundays; on week-days the back kitchen 
served that purpose.) He found, as he expected, Barker preparing to 
go out. In faet—truth compels us to say it, however much our hero 
may suffer by the avowal—he was at that moment engaged in the 
disgustingly unromantic operation of cleaning his boots! Yes; the 
hand that had pressed Julia Morrison’s fair fingers, now grasped a 
filthy blacking brush: the lips that had so often breathed who can say 
what delicious words into her listening ear, were now employed in 
breathing on the leather to impart the final polish! Oh, Julia! could 
you ever dream your lover—for he és your lover, Julia, and you know 
it: and Watkins also knows it now—could you ever dream he had to 
clean his own boots ? 

“ Barker, you can’t go out to-day,” said Mr. Watkins as he entered. 
He spoke rapidly and nervously, though in a determined tone of voice, 
like one who had rehearsed the scene beforehand, but felt awkward 
when the moment came for going through with it. He did not look at 
Barker while he spoke, which was a pity, for he missed a somewhat 
ludicrous expression that he might have seen upon that hated counte- 
nance. Barker was at that moment holding up a boot, and breathing 
on it as we have described. When Mr. Watkins spoke he stopped—it 
may have been for the space of one or two seconds, perhaps more—with 
his mouth still open and the boot still up, wondering what on earth 
was meant by this unusual prohibition, his eyes meanwhile opening 
wider and wider, as though to match his mouth. At last the arm that 
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had the boot on sank down slowly, his mouth contracted to a more 
convenient form for articulating as he answered— 

“Why not, sir, may I ask ?” 

“Why not, sir!” Watkins cried, rapidly losing his assumed calmness 
and relapsing into his state of the night before. “ Why not? Because, 
sir, I don’t choose—that’s why.” 

“‘Exeuse me, sir,” said the apprentice; “but if you have no other 
reason, I shall take the liberty of going to church as usual;” and he 
resumed his occupation. (The polish had gone off the unfinished boot 
while he was speaking, so he put on more blacking.) 

His cool, calm manner, only served to discompose his master, and to 
bring him back more and more towards the last night’s temper. 

“Church, you young hypocrite !” he screamed rather than said. “A 
deal you care for church! You mean you want to go hanging on 
after the Morrisons; forcing yourself upon them, sponging on them 
for dinners, and sneaking after the young mistress. That's what your 
great anxiety to go to church means, Barker. I can see through you, 
though you may not think it.” 

Watkins grew white with passion while he spoke: Barker (probably 
out of sheer antagonism) was gradually getting crimson. He did not 
answer though ; but examined the boot he was engaged upon critically, 
and with the eye of an artist. (It was very nearly finished; another 
polish at the heel, and it would be perfection.) 

“ Put down that boot, sir,” Watkins cried: “ I’ve work for you to do.” 

“T’m sorry for it,” was the answer; “for I decline to work on 
Sunday.” 

“You do ?” 

“T do!” (The boot looked beautiful. He gave one last admiring 
glance at it, once breathed on it again, finally polished it—and pulled 
it on. 

Wekins walked two or three times up and down the room in silence. 
Barker turned up his sleeves to wash his hands. 

“Once for all, Barker,” said his master, stopping short, “do you 
mean to obey me or not? I tell you I forbid your going any more to 
Mr. Morrison's.” 

“ And why ?” 

“Tam your master: I'm not bound to give you reasons for my 
conduct.” 

“Mr. Watkins,” Barker resumed, “deal frankly with me. What 
does this mean? Why is it that ever since I have been your appren- 
tice, you have looked upon me as your enemy? Why have you ever 
seemed bent only upon making me unhappy? Heaven knows I have 
tried to do my duty towards you. Why this continued unkindness? 
Why would you now attempt to debar me from the only happiness 
that I have ever known since I have lived with you?” 

“ Unkindness, sir! it’s false,” Watkins cried when thus appealed to: 
“T’ve been a good master to you; and you're a vile, ungrateful, young 
scoundrel. I find that you've been telling lies of me at Glendwr Lodge.” 

“T have indeed been a party to a falsehood there concerning you,” 
said Barker; “but I have bitterly repented it.” , 
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“T knew it,” Watkins cried. “ You told them—” 

“No; not told them, but allowed them to believe you were my 
frend ?” 

“ You're an impertinent young puppy,” Watkins cried; then he 
added, with a sneer, “ You needn’t be so mightily particular about 
clean hands (Barker was scrubbing vigorously with the nail-brush): 
I teil you, you're not going out to-day. I want these circulars put 
in the press direetly,—when you've done that—” 

“T have already told you, sir,” said Barker firmly, “I decline to 
work on Sunday.” 

“Do you, by ,’ and Mr. Watkins gave vent to an oath; 
fell see who's master here. Will you put those things in the 
press ?” 

“ To-morrow—Yes,”* 





“cc 





“ To-day—this minute ?” 

“ Ha.” 

“Well then by I'll make you.” Watkins caught up a stick 
that stood in a corner near him, one of those implements that printers 
call a “side-stick,” thick at one end, and tapering off towards the 
other. He held it by the smaller end, and brandished it threateningly 
before the eyes of his apprentice. 

“Put down that side-stick, Mr. Watkins,” Barker said. ‘I will not 
work to-day. You have no right to order me to do so.” 

We will not sully our pages by repeating the language Mr. Watkins 
used when thus defied. With the most fearful oaths, he swore he 
would be obeyed, Sunday or not. Barker, however, persisted in his 
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refusal, until his master at length, losing all control over his rage, gave 
a yell more like the cry of a wild beast than any human utterance, 
and the uplifted side-stick descended upon Barker's shoulders! 

The blow was not a heavy one, and probably a well-disposed and 
dutiful apprentice would have received it quietly, and regarded it as 
the “ moderate chastisement” a master might be legally authorised to 
inflict. But we have taken up a great deal of the reader’s time in 
vain, if we have not yet made him understand what an extremely bad 
boy Barker was. He turned round at the blow, and without stopping 
to consider whether his master hit him hard or not, let fly (if we may 
use the elegant language of Bell’s Life, and we really cannot well 
describe a deed of fisticuffs without) a good straightforward “ left- 
hander,” which caught Mr. Watkins (once more to have recourse to 
the same vocabulary) right between the “ peepers” and laid him at 
full-length upon the floor of his own printing-office ; (“grassed him 
heavily” we think is the correct expression,—but no matter). Having 
accomplished which, Barker ran up stairs, put on his Sunday clothes, 
and left the house. 

Both Mr. Morrison and Julia wondered much to see that neither 
Watkins nor Barker was in church that morning. Their absence might 
be readily explained. The former gentleman was lying on his back in 
bed, with raw beef-steaks upon his damaged eyes ; while Barker was 
strolling about the fields, wondering what he should do next. 

What he did next was this: he went to Glendwr Lodge. Not in his 
usual style, though, walking in with the Squire and his daughter: not 
at his usual hour, either. He waited till he knew the dinner would be 
over, and the knife and fork that was invariably placed for him sent 
down unused: he waited till he knew that Mr. Morrison would be 
asleep, then ringing very quietly at the servants’ bell—the sound of 
that for visitors might have disturbed the old gentleman in his nap— 
Barker astonished the servant who admitted him, by walking, not 
straight in at the hall-door, as he had always done, but round the 
garden. 

A gentle tap upon the glass door of the drawing-room, which opened 
on the lawn, startled Miss Morrison from the deep reverie in which she 
sat. She looked up; and, with some difficulty, suppressed a scream in 
her surprise at seeing Barker. He motioned her to be silent; and, in 
obedience to his signal, she arose, and noiselessly opening the door, 
glided out to him, leaving her unconscious father to his after-dinner 
dreams. 

“ Julia,” said Barker, when they had reached a more secluded part 
of the garden, “I have come to say good-bye; I couldn't leave you 
without seeing you once more.” 

“Leave us! You are not going, Henry,” Julia answered, trembling. 

“T am, indeed,” said Barker, sorrowfully. 

“But not for long ;—you will come back,” she asked. 

“T may come back—nay, more, I will come back,” said he; “ but 
many years must pass away first.” Then he informed her of the quar- 
rel with his master, blaming himself for having given way so to his 
indignation, with more candour than might have been looked for in 
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such a very evil-disposed young man; but adding, as he ended, by 
way of apology, “but indeed, Julia, I could not endure a blow from 
any man.” 

“ He struck you!” Julia cried, and burst out into tears. 

“No, Julia; come, come. Dry youreyes. (His own were moist). 
It was nothing. But I was carried away by passion—I—” 

“He struck you! He!” 

(Oh, such a scornful curling of the lip as she pronounced that “‘He!”) 

“But, Julia, I angered him.” 

“You angered um!” Her tears had stopped; an expression of the 
most ineffable contempt had replaced all marks of mere sorrow. Barker 
observed it with some slight surprise. He had never heard her speak 
of Watkins but in the kindest terms. 

“ Julia,” he said, ‘do you know anything about my mas—about 
Mr. Watkins ?” 

Another burst of tears—hot scalding tears of fiercest indignation ; 
and amidst blushes and confusion, Julia narrated what had passed 
between herself and Watkins on the previous evening; all, even to 
his final threats concerning Barker. 

“ Fool that I was!” cried he, “not to have warned you long ago of 
him! I knew that it would come to this.” 

“You knew, and yet you suffered him to visit us.” 

“T couldn’t help it, Julia,” Barker pleaded. “How often have I 
tried to tell you his real character. But had I done so perhaps—no, 
no—'twas wrong to think so. Oh, Julia! if you could but read my 
heart !” 

She hid her head upon his breast, and sobbed like a child as she was. 

“ Julia, dear Julia!” Barker cried; ‘‘I cannot bear to see you thus” 
(and yet we most sincerely believe the fellow liked it: we should, had 
we been Barker); ‘“ Julia! look up and smile.” 

Julia did not look up, nor smile. She nestled closer to him, and 
sobbed more convulsively than ever. 

“Julia! I must not—cannot part with you like this. I love you, 
Julia !” 

More sobbing, and still closer nestling to his bosom, but no answer. 

“What have I said?” cried Barker. “No, forget it, Julia: I did 
not mean it. Situated as I am it is a crime in me to say what I have 
said. Forgive me, and forget that I have said it.” 

At last she did look up, her eyes were swimming, but she smiled 
through her tears as she replied, 

“No Henry, I will not forget it. We may not meet again for 
years, but—” 

“ But what?” 

** But I can never love another!” It was whispered in tones so low 
that none but lovers’ ears could have caught the words. 

Barker pressed her in his arms, and imprinting a kiss upon her 
forehead, answered, “‘ No, Julia, I must not, will not, bind you by a 
promise. I leave you, Julia; some day I will return. Till then ”— 
his voice trembled as he added, “I dare not claim a treasure that I 
prize beyond my life—your love.” 
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“Go, Henry,” she replied; ‘since, as you say, you cannot stay. 
But, henceforth, I am yours—yours only.” 

One more embrace—another—nay it would be invidious to count 
them—and the lovers parted.. Julia regained the drawing-room 
before her father woke, and Barker went by mail that evening away 
from Llanderhyffyn. 

Where ? 

Well, we would rather not disclose. We are not detective police- 
men, and Mr. Watkins intends advertising for his runaway apprentice. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


We have but little more to say. Henry Barker’s sudden flight has 
left us, no less than his master, in the lurch. Mr. Watkins has lost his 
apprentice: we our hero. We might, it is true, follow the fortunes of 
Miss Morrison, or of her father, or of the Ancient Briton newspaper ; 
or of Mr. Watkins himself. Nay, we might take advantage of the 
privilege of clatrvoyance allowed the novelist, and follow the fugitive to 
his hiding-place, and go on with his story. But even were we to do 
this, it would no longer be the story of Mr. Watkins’s apprentice. 
That gentleman has no apprentice now; the title of our tale would be 
no longer applicable, and we feel we should be guilty of obtaining 
readers under false pretences. We will, therefore, only stop to tell 
what happened immediately after he was gone. 

The first day after his departure things went on very much as 
usual, Except that Watkins kept in doors all day, and that his coun- 
tenance was embellished with two very fine black eyes. Except that Julia 
Morrison behaved in the most strange and unaccountable manner— 
now singing joyously as a young bird, now bursting into tears without 
the slightest cause. Except that the Squire wondered many times what 
had become of Barker, upon which Julia blushed ; and why Watkins 
had not been seen for the last day or two, upon which Julia bit her 
lip, and looked indignant. Except, too, that Mrs. Watkins swore (in 
Welsh) a little more than usual, and spent the greater portion of the 
day rocking herself in her arm-chair by the window, and muttering 
strangely. 

The next day came, and Watkins, wearing a green shade over both 
eyes, walked up to Glendwr Lodge. He was admitted as usual, the 
servant of course knowing nothing of what had happened ; and was in- 
formed that Mr. Morrison was busy with a gentleman in the library, 
but that he would find Miss Julia in the garden. 

He told the servant there was no occasion to announce him; and 
nerving himself for one grand final coup, he went in search of Julia. 

He found her standing in the very spot where she had talked with 
Barker. For a moment, her astonishment at seeing him, of all men in 
the world, prevented her from speaking. At last she drew a long deep 
breath, and exclaimed— 
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“You here !” 

“‘T, Miss Morrison,” he answered, bowing. 

She could not see his eyes, but hers were fixed on the green shade, 
with a strange longing to behold the marks of how he had been 
punished for ill-treating Barker. She wondered if his eyes were very 
black. 

“ What do you want ?” she asked. 

“The honour of five minutes’ conversation with you ?” 

“You dare to ask me 

‘“* Hear me, Miss Morrison.” 

“ Begone, sir!” Julia cried, turning away indignantly. 

“One moment,” he exclaimed. ‘I have come, Miss Morrison, to 
ask once more if you will be my friend.” 

“ Your friend !” 

“TI know you hate me; I know, too, you love Henry Barker. But—” 

“‘ Leave me, sir!” Julia cried. “ Leave the house, unless you'd have 
me call my father.” 

“You would not dream of doing so,” he answered, with a strange 
look of defiance, “if you knew what my business is with him to-day ; 
for I have business with him, too.” 

“ What business ? ” 





“To ask him, as a county magistrate, to sign a warrant for the ap- 
prehension of one Henry Barker, my runaway apprentice !” 

“Oh, no—no—no!” 

“Tt rests entirely with you, Miss Morrison,” replied Watkins ; “whe- 
tier 1 do so, or-do not. Hear me. Your father’s friendship—well, if 
you do not like the word, (he saw that Julia winced at it) his patron- 
age—is invaluable to me. Do all you can to retain it for me. I know 
the task will be no easy one, for he will be enraged to hear that I have 
quarrelled with Barker. But you are all powerful with him. Soften it 
down as best you can. Look here,” he added, as he raised the shade ; 
“see how he has ill-treated me.” (Her curiosity was satisfied: his 
eyes were very black.) ‘“‘ Above all, never let your father know of 
what has passed between yourself and me, and Henry Barker may go 
where he will for me. Refuse to do this, and I swear by heaven, he 
shall be dragged back here by the police.” 

She hesitated. Her heart sickened at the thought of making such a 
compact with the man she loathed; but on the other hand, her lover 
ignominiously consigned to prison; and by her father’s warrant, too! 
(Could he, she asked herself, be forced to issue such a cruel warrant ?) 
She could not bear it. Love triumphed over hate. 

“Sir, I consent,” she answered feebly. 

“T thought you would,” said Watkins. “ Still I thank you.” 

“No thanks!” she said. “Go, leave this place before my father sees 
you, or I may not have strength to do what I have promised.” 

“Tt is too late,” he answered. “I hear him calling you—he’s 
coming here. Remember!” 

“Go, go.” 


“‘He’s here,—and with him? Good Heavens! Henry Barker's 
father !” 





——————— 
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It was indeed so. The gentleman with whom Mr. Morrison was 
busy upon Watkins’s entrance was no other than the father of his 
apprentice. And he had told the Squire everything! 

“Watkins!” exclaimed Mr. Morrison, in astonishment, ‘“ leave 
this place instantly.” 

“You scoundrel!” Mr. Barker added, shaking his fist at 
hin. 

“Be cautious, Mr. Barker,” he replied; “Ihave already one ac- 
count to settle with you. I hold you answerable for your son’s mis- 
conduct.” 

“You pitiful cur!” exclaimed the other. ‘My son—a mere boy, 
thrashed you the other day. Say but another word to me, and I'll 
complete the work that he commenced.” 

“ Julia,” said Mr. Morrison reproachfully, ‘why was I never told 
of all this?” 

She clung to her father in silence, weeping. 

“You should have trusted me, my child,” the old gentleman went 
on to say. ‘As for your son, Barker, he is but a mere boy, he will 
forget his folly—must forget it. But for this sneaking, calculating 
hound” (and he turned fiercely towards Watkins), “ Leave this place, 
fellow, before I bid my servants kick you out.” 

Mr. Watkins saw it was all up with him. There was no longer any 
chance for Interest; so Interest retired from the contest, and gave way 
to Spite. He could hope nothing from the Squire’s friendship for the 
future, but he could at least administer a parting kick, and one he 
knew that would be felt. 

“JT will leave, Mr. Morrison,” he said, ‘when I have done the 
business that I came about. I ask you as a magistrate of this county, 
for a warrant for the apprehension of my apprentice, who has run away 
from his indentures.” 

Mr. Barker and the Squire looked at each other in dismay. Julia 
clung to her father and cried, “‘ Do not—do not grant it.” 

‘“‘T should be sorry,” Watkins said, smiling maliciously, “to have to 
state in next week’s paper, when I advertise my runaway apprentice— 
for I shall advertise him—that our respected, upright, honourable 
magistrate refused to do his duty because the culprit was his daughter’s 
lover.” 

“Out of my sight!” cried Mr. Morrison: then he added, after a 
long pause, “‘ This is no place for business. Call this afternoon, and 
you shall have your warrant! The magistrate has done. Now hear 
the man. This house—these grounds are mine. Go!” 

Watkins went. 

A long discussion took place in the library that morning. There 
was much indignation and some swearing on the part of Barker against 
Watkins; much firmness and paternal sternness on the Squire’s part ; 
with Julia there was only weeping. But when her father pointed out 
the folly of a mere boy and girl contracting ties of such a lasting 
nature, she spoke out firmly of her determination to love Henry Barker, 
and him only. The Squire would not hear of it, but she persisted. 

The father and daughter never had been so near quarrelling before. 
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Mr. Barker left them the same evening, carrying with him a sealed 
packet for his son, the Squire saying, as he gave it him, 

“Of course you know where to communicate with him, though you 
must not tell me. I have to give my warrant for his apprehension. 
It’s a bad business, Barker, a bad business altogether. God bless you, 
my old friend !” 

The packet that the father bore to the runaway contained a bank- 
note for fifty pounds, and a letter, couched in these terms :— 


“ Glendwr Lodge, Tuesday. 
“Young Man, 


‘“‘ As a magistrate I have issued a warrant for your appre- 
hension. As a friend I advise you to get out of the way of it. You 
have talents which I think might be improved by travelling. In 
another country you may learn much that you require to learn—may 
forget something that you musr forget. I enclose you a small sum to 
help you to a start, and trust to your honour that you will imme- 
diately place yourself beyond the jurisdiction of any English magis- 
trate whatever. Excuse my adding as a suggestion, the further off 
the better—/for many reasons. 

“OQ. Morrison.” 


Watkins’s quarrel with the Squire had a serious influence upon 
the prospects of his paper. (No wonder Watkins, who foresaw it, did 
all he could to keep on friendly terms with him.) The circulation fell 
off nearly eighty copies the first week! through Mr. Morrison’s hostility. 
He even threatened he would start an opposition paper. But he 
did not. And though the Ancient Briton never quite regained the 
prosperous position it enjoyed while patronised at Glendwr Lodge, it 
still went on, and still remained the one newspaper of Llanderhyffyn. 

As a matter of course, the gossips of the place quickly got hold of 
the story of the quarrel. Several versions of it, and of Barker’s 
leaving, got abroad ; but the most popular of them was Kelly’s. That 
typographical Hibernian had not yet left the Ancient Briton office, 
though he had several times had notice given him. He soon became 
the lion of every public house in Llanderhyffyn. People seemed 
never tired of “standing” beer to Kelly, for the sake of hearing him 
narrate how Mr. Watkins and his apprentice fought for the young 
lady up at Glendwr Lodge, and how the latter conquered ! 





Years had gone by, and Squire Morrison was getting an old man. 
Julia had passed from girlhood into womanhood. One day, the mail- 
coach brought a visitor to Glendwr Lodge. The coachman said this 
visitor had been asking questions all the way they came along about 
the town, and about Mr. Morrison in particular. He seemed to know 
the neighbourhood thoroughly, though he had been fora long while in 
foreign parts. By-and-by, strange reports arose of the large fortune 
that the Squire’s guest had managed to accumulate abroad. Then it 
was said that somebody had recognised him as a former resident of 
Llanderhyffyn. 
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At length, however, all questions as to the visitor’s identity were at 
an end, and the following paragraph was sent to the Ancient Briton 
newspaper—BUT WAS REFUSED INSERTION BY THE Eprtor— 

“* Married, on Saturday last, at the parish church of St. Winifred, 
Llanderhyffyn, by the Reverend Griffith Morrison, uncle of the bride, 
Henry Barker, Esq., formerly of this town, to Julia, only daughter of 
Owen Morrison, Esq., of Glendwr Lodge, Llanderhyffyn.” 


THE END. 





SOMETHING MORE ABOUT JOHN WILKES. 


By Epwarp DRAPER. 


We last left John Wilkes dangerously wounded in his encounter With 
Mr. Martin. As dates are of some importance to the progress of this 
story, it may be as well to remind the reader that the duel recorded 
took place in November, 1763. The nineteenth day of the following 
January had been fixed by the House of Commons for deliberation 
upon the part taken by Wilkes in The North Briton. And with an 
attention which the wounded man well knew how to appreciate, the 
House deputed two physicians to attend him. It was impossible not to 
perceive the suspicion that the patient might, by a voluntary protrac- 
tion of his confinement, or fraudulent exaggeration of his danger, 
attempt to evade or delay the pending inquiry. The behaviour of 
Wilkes on the occasion was simply that of a sensible gentleman. He 
mildly observed that, although the House had been civil enough to 
appoint his medical advisers, it had forgotten first to request him to 
receive them, and declined their services. 

It is probable that at least nine-tenths of the bitter, intense, and active 
personal hatred manifested towards John Wilkes at certain portions of 
his career was excited by his plain common sense way of defeating the 
most artfully-contrived combinations. Here has a British House of 
Parliament contrived a sagacious expedient, had it moved and seconded, 
made speeches upon it, recorded it in minutes, presided over it by Mr. 
Speaker, used the mace about it, spared no expense in the way of wigs, 
silk stockings, or dress-swords, messengers, serjeant-at-arms, or door- 
keepers over it, hear-heared it, oh-ohed objections to it, taken votes on 
it, and passed it with every solemnity; and acountry gentleman, lying 
half dead in his bedroom, only a few yards off, annihilates the whole 
affair by a single sentence, and renders the House a laughing-stock 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, without even giving 
himself the trouble to make a jest upon the matter. Can we wonder 
that honourable members grew spiteful, when thus suddenly convicted 
of having overlooked the absence of a law to make aman take physic 
against his will? 

In order, however, to avoid such a charge as that of which the 
House had appeared to insinuate the possibility, Wilkes engaged as his 
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attendants two of the King’s own physicians, a selection which exhibited 
at once both prudence and tact. Had Wilkes perished under their 
hands, a difficulty would have arisen which could not be contemplated 
without alarm. 

He recovered sufficiently to retire to Paris, where he endeavoured to 
recruit himself sufficiently to take his seat in the House, on the 19th 
January. Failing in this, he despatched, a few days previously to that 
date, a letter to the Speaker, explaining that the state of his wound 
rendered his attendance impossible, and enclosing a medical certificate 
to that effect. Honourable members, however, were too eager for re- 
taliation for their last rebuff to procrastinate, and, notwithstanding his 
absence, resolved upon his expulsion. 

Meanwhile, a plot which exhibited the extent of pitiable and despi- 
cable meanness to which it is possible for party rancour to lead men of 
position and power, had been for some time slowly ripening. In order 
that its details may be thoroughly understood, it will be necessary to 
allude to certain passages in the life of John Wilkes, which I shall 
neither attempt to palliate, to justify, nor to deny. I shall not avail 
myself even of the ordinary trick of laying a man’s vices and failings on 
to the shoulders of his age, as if times made men and not men their 
times; nor, on the other hand, with impudent audacity, brandish the 
facts before the reader's eyes, and defy censure with anticipatory insult 
or sarcasm. But while endeavouring honestly to fulfil the duty of a 
narrator, I shall also feel bound to do so in such a manner as not to 
offend the reader. 

On the banks of the Thames, near Henley, Sir Francis Dashwood 
(afterwards Lord Despencer) had fitted up, for purposes of mirth and 
revelry, an imitation of an ancient abbey; the “restoration” (for an 
abbey of Cistercians had fallen into a ruin upon the spot) being effected 
in that lath and plaster manner of mock-antique so popular in the last 
century, and of which Strawberry Hill furnishes at present the best- 
known specimen. And within the walls of the new Medmenham Abbey 
was instituted the joyous order of Monks of the Screw. 

The abbey still exists, and traditions of the wild freaks of the Bac- 
chanalian monks remain, to this day, rife among the neighbouring vil- 
lagers. Of these monks, John Wilkes was one ; and there is no reason 
to believe him to have been the steadiest. An inscription, yet remain- 
ing over one of the sham Gothic portals of the abbey, is reverently 
regarded by the inhabitants as a relic of the piety of the original 
monastic proprietors. But when it is pointed out to us, and we read 
“‘ Fay ce Que Voupras,” we recognise the inscription over the gate of 
the abbey of Theléme, as recorded by Rabelais, and we at once call to 
mind that Wilkes was a great admirer, and to some extent an annota- 
tor, of the works of that venerable divine. 

Among the monks were also Sir Francis Dashwood, after whom the 
order was at first named as of Saint Francis, and Montagu, Earl of 
Sandwich. If not enlisted into the order, Charles Churchill was at 
least an admitted visitor; and marvellous as the fact may appear, the 
band of monks included several clergymen, to whose applications for 
initiation a marked preference was given by Sir Francis, on account of 
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the happy turn they generally exhibited in burlesquing monastic cere- 
monies with an unctuous humour unattainable by mere laymen. 

The revels of Medmenham Abbey were, by a prudent husbandry of 
dissipation, only allowed to continue during one week in each year. It 
was at one of these unhallowed orgies, when the Earl of Sandwich was 
relating, with hideous self- glorification, some details of his own personal 
adventures, that John Wilkes, by the movement of a string which he 
had concealed, released from a huge chest near the fireplace a mon- 
strous baboon, which instantly rushed up to the terrified Earl, and 
clasped him round the neck, while the rest of the monks, whose fancy 
represented the animal as nothing less than the fiend in person, fled in 
agonies of affright. 

The Earl, as soon as he recovered his speech, broke out into the most 
abject and piteous supplications, and changed from his boastful avowal 
of his iniquities into a penitential confession, far more appropriate to 
the subject. But when, released by Wilkes (who had been enjoying 
the sport mightily), he discovered the object of his fear to be other than 
the enemy of man, he never forgave the trick played upon him, and 
the humiliation he had undergone. Another enemy was added to the 
long list of those who hated John Wilkes. 

For the delectation of the brotherhood of Medmenham, Wilkes had 
formed the design of printing privately at his residence twelve copies 
of a burlesque of one of Pope’s Poetical Essays. Of the character of 
the parody we can now only judge by the results to which it gave rise. 
But there can be no doubt that the style of it was based in no small 
degree upon that of the reverend author whose motto decorated the 
arch at Medmenham. It is said that the poem was never completed, 
and that after a few pages had been struck off, the design was aban- 
doned ; not, however, before the journeyman printer whom Wilkes 
had engaged to work his press, had contrived surreptitiously to strike 
off a copy of part of the poem, for the amusement of himself and his 
pot companions. From one of these it came to the hands of the Rev. 
Mr. Kidgell, who, being under some obligation to Mr. Wilkes, lost no 
time in communicating his discovery to the Government. The printer 
was soon found, and after holding out for some time, tempted on the 
one hand by the offer of a large bribe, and threatened on the other 
with a prosecution for stealing the fragment, he at length yielded, and 
possessed himself of a copy of the poem as far as completed. For this 
transaction he received the sum of £233 6s. 8d., as proved by his affi- 
davit still filed of record in the Common Pleas. 

The essay thus procured was introduced into the House of Lords by 
Earl Sandwich, who, after a brief preface, commenced reading it to the 
House. When a certain passage was reached, to which, in order to 
heighten the ridicule, a ludicrous foot-note had been attached, bearing 
the signature of Pope’s celebrated annotator, Bishop Warburton, who 
was then present in his seat, that venerable prelate sprang to his feet 
in a paroxysm of anger, and gave vent to his opinions respecting 
Wilkes and his destiny, in such a volley of objectionable language as 
probably was never uttered by a Bishop in that house before or since. 
A prosecution was at once directed against Wilkes, and the two infor- 
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mations against him being tried in his absence, he was outlawed by the 
King’s Bench. 

In 1768 he returned to England, after vainly endeavouring to pro- 
cure indemnity by several letters which have been much misrepresented, 
but, nevertheless, appear only to contain professions of attachment to 
the King, and requests for his merciful consideration. On the 16th 
March, of that year, he stood forward as candidate for the representa- 
tion of London ; but having delayed his design until a large number of 
voters had pledged their suffrages, he was defeated. On the 28th 
March he appeared to contest the Middlesex election, and proceeded 
to the hustings at Brentford, as Maitland quaintly tells us, “in a coach 
drawn by six long-tailed horses, and accompanied by a prodigious con- 
course of people.” 

Wilkes was successful by a large majority, and his triumph was cele- 
brated by a general illumination. According to the custom of the 
time upon occasions of popular rejoicing, the mob promenaded the 
streets of London in the evening, and broke the windows of those who 
did not exhibit their sympathy. We need scarcely add, that Lord 
Bute’s mansion received especial attention. 

On the 26th April, Wilkes, in pursuance of a formal notice given by 
himself to the solicitor for the prosecution, appeared in the Court of 
King’s Bench, to surrender himself for sentence. On a legal techni- 
cality, however, the judges decided that, as he had appeared voluntarily, 
he was not legally before them, and that they could not recognise his 
presence until he had been arrested on a writ of capias utlegatum. He 
accordingly had to make an appointment with the officers of the sheriff, 
into whose hands he surrendered in due form, and on the next day was 
taken. On his road to the prison the mob, who surrounded the coach, 
unharnessed and withdrew the horses, dragging the coach to the Three 
Tuns, in Spitalfields. Hither Wilkes entered, and by haranguing the 
crowd from a first-floor window, persuaded them to disperse without 
further outrage. He shortly afterwards effected his escape in disguise, 
and repaired quietly to the King’s Bench prison. 

In the following term the outlawry against him was reversed, but 
on the verdicts of guilty on informations for re-publishing No. 45, and 
his unfortunate poetical essay, he was sentenced to pay two fines of 
£500 each, and to be imprisoned for two years, 

An absurd report had obtained currency that, notwithstanding his 
sentence, he would appear on the 10th of May in his place in Parliament 
as member for Middlesex. An immense crowd assembled accordingly 
around the prison, on that plot of ground so long known as St. 
George’s Fields, of which the obelisk still standing at the termination 
of the Bridge roads was then the centre. Between these roads all then 
was open country. Finding, after waiting some time, that Wilkes did 
not make his appearance, the British mob grew clamorous. In front of 
the prison, less perhaps with a view of intimidating than of provoking 
the crowd, a detachment of soldiers carefully selected from Scotch 
regiments kept guard. Against the wall had been posted a Wilkite 
placard, which the Surrey justices, on their arrival, ordered to be 
immediately torn down. This proceeding the people resisted, and the 
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Riot Act was read amid a shower of stones and a volley of deafening 
shouts which rendered that famous effort of legislative literature utterly 
inaudible. Orders were immediately given to the military to fire, and 
the results were disastrous. Several innocent persons fell victims to 
the discharge, for which the order appears to have been utterly need- 
less. Among others, a poor old woman, who was endeavouring to 
escape from the danger, but impeded by her anxiety to preserve her 
stock of oranges, was shot dead upon the spot, and an unfortunate 
labourer, carting hay in the fields at a distance, unhappily shared her 
fate, most probably by a bullet aimed with a merciful design over the 
heads of the mob. But the case of the inn-keeper’s son was yet more 
painful. A young man named Allen, who was perhaps mistaken for 
some active member of the crowd, was, while endeavouring to hasten 
from the scene of slaughter, pursued for five hundred yards by one of the 
King’s soldiers, and, after vainly striving to conceal himself in an out- 
house attached to his father’s premises, was there in cold blood killed 
while in the very act of supplicating for mercy. 

A verdict of wilful murder was in this case returned by the coroner’s 
jury who sat upon the body, but, although the wrong soldier was arrested 
and lodged in gaol with laudable celerity, the real culprit was allowed 
to desert, and his subsequent adventures have never been made public. 
The magistrate who read the Riot Act at a time when no outbreak need 
have been apprehended, and who had thus given the signal for the 
wanton fusilade which followed upon the crowd, who, while bawling 
“Wilkes and liberty!” “Wilkes and 45!” had been quite ignorant 
that a terrified old gentleman on horseback among the red-coats had 
been hurriedly muttering over an Act of Parliament, was tried for 
murder, but acquitted. How he was tried we may infer from the mere 
fact, that not only was no report of the proceedings allowed to be pub- 
lished, but that the judge who presided refused to permit so much as 
a note to be taken of the evidence offered. 

Two remarkable letters in connexion with the catastrophe shortly 
afterwards came to the hands of Wilkes, whose political spirit the 
spectacle of a helpless mob indiscriminately fired upon, while shouting 
his name, did not in any way tend to mollify. One of these epistles, 
written by Lord Weymouth in anticipation of a riot, exhorted the 
authorities to firmness, while the other, written subsequently by the 
Secretary at War, returned thanks in the King’s name to the officers 
and men employed upon the occasion. Both these communications 
Wilkes published in a newspaper, accompanied by some observations 
of his own, in which he termed the unhappy result of magisterial 
firmness, “ a horrid massacre.” For this expression he was summoned 
from his prison to the bar of the House of Commons, where he declared 
that he was only sorry that he had not expressed himself in stronger 
terms, but that he would certainly find more pithy language whenever 
a similar occasion occurred. In consequence of this speech he was 
formally expelled the House, and returned to his lodging in the King’ 
Bench. 

Again secure within his prison, Wilkes soon received ample proof 
that the sympathies of the people of England were powerfully enlisted 
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on his behalf. His friends were not only to be found (as it appears 
fashionable for modern writers on his times to affect to believe) in the 
noisy crowd who had rescued him from the bailiffs, and dragged his 
carriage with vague design to Spitalfields, and for whom, to tell the 
plain truth, Wilkes entertained a contempt which, as may be seen 
hereafter, he scarcely cared to conceal. He now received steady and 
valuable support from the respectable middle class—from men high in 
learning and literature—and even from a minority by no means de- 
spicable in the House of Lords. Still the words “ Wilkes and Liberty,” 
or “ Wilkes and No. 45,” were inscribed on every wall, and his por- 
trait was painted on hundreds of signboards throughout the country. 
One landlord who had adopted the ‘ Wilkes’ Head” as his sign, was 
refused a licence by the Surrey justices, unless he altered the designa- 
tion of his house. ‘fhe man was a wag, and retorted that he had hung 
up Wilkes, as criminals were usually hanged, but that if their worships 
pleased he would have no objection whatever to take him down and 
hang up their worships in his place. Let us hope that the worthy 
victualler had already made sufficient money to enable him to retire 
from business. 

A remnant of this phase of popular excitement may yet be seen at 
the sign of the “‘ Three Johns,” in Carteret Street, Westminster, where 
the head of Wilkes holds place within the bar between those of John 
Horne Tooke and John Thelwall. At the time of which we speak the 
bust of Wilkes in marble, bronze, or china, decorated half the mantel- 
pieces in the metropolis. All that popular gratitude and affection 
could devise was put into execution to manifest the feeling of the 
nation towards him and his cause. Trinkets of costly description, in- 
geniously fashioned in the form of a No. 45, or otherwise bearing 
allusion to his principles or his punishment, were sent to him in pros 
fusion. A whimsical tallowchandler presented him with a chest con- 
taining exactly forty-five dozens of the finest candles; and an anony- 
mous “ friend of liberty” forwarded to the prisoner a handsome purse, 
lined with three hundred guineas. A society, calling itself “The Asso- 
ciation for Defending Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights,” further 
subscribed to pay his debts, which extravagance had swelled to a 
heavy amount. A jury awarded him £400 damages in his action 
against Lord Halifax, for seizure of his person and papers under the 
illegal general warrant, which we need scarcely add was the last 
document of the kind with which an Englishman was ever annoyed. 
In January, 1770, he was chosen an alderman of London ; and although, 
through some informality, the election was set aside, he was immedi- 
ately afterwards re-elected without opposition; and the obelisk, yet 
standing in Fleet Street, bears witness to the esteem with which he 
was regarded by the citizens. 

Meanwhile his expulsion from Parliament necessitated a new election 
for Middlesex; and in February, 1770, he was re-elected member for 
the county, by a large majority. The House, in spite of precedent, 
declared him incompetent to sit; and on a new appeal to the electors, 
he obtained an increase of suffrages, while his opponent, a Mr. Dingley, 
had not a single vote. The House of Commons again negatived the 
election. 
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On the 17th of March, 1770, Wilkes was discharged from prison, 


his term having expired. Throughout that night, not only the me- 
olis, but the whole country, displayed a blaze of illumination. 


Seldom, during the entire history of England, had the popular rejoicing 
been so heartfelt and so general, and yet so powerfully had Wilkes 
laboured to prove himself no anarchist or revolutionist, that in spite 
of the defective system of police, not a single instance of disorder or 
outrage occurred to sully the national triumph. 

Shortly afterwards the Earl of Chatham presented in the House of 
Lords a bill for the reversal of all the proceedings against Wilkes, 
and the attempt, although foiled at the time, affords us in the list of 
names (including Chatham, Rockingham, Richmond, and Camden) 
who supported it, a strong testimony to the increasing favour with 
which Wilkes was regarded by the highest personages of the realm. 

On his release, Wilkes again announced himself as a candidate for 
the county of Middlesex. His opponent on this occasion was a 
Colonel Luttrell. It was at this election, while the rivals were stand- 
ing side by side upon the hustings, almost stunned by the shoutings of 
the noisy mob below, that Wilkes inquired of his adversary, with his 
usual sardonic grin, ‘Do you think now, there are more knaves or 
fools among those roaring ragamuflins?” “Tl tell them what you say, 
and put an end to you at once,” replied Luttrell,—then gazing into 
John’s eyes, and puzzled by the unchanging squint and grin, he 
demanded, “Do you think you could st: ind here one hour after- 
wards ?” ‘John focussed the ‘pupils, and grinned more abominably 
than ever, as he retorted, “You would not be alive one instant after. 
I should merely say it was a fabrication, and they would destroy you 
in the twinkling of an eye!” Luttrell saw how short a time it took 
two eyes to twinkle, and held his peace. 

Wilkes was declared duly elected, of course. And now the House 
began to perceive that they could do little good by merely voting 
such an election void. John Wilkes might, he ad he lived to see every 
county and borough vacant, have stood for all, beaten everybody, and 
constituted the entire House of Commons. So they hit upon a new 
device. They declared Luttrell the member for “Middlesex , by an 
immense minority, and he took his seat and the oaths like a chosen 
Briton. 

The fiercest excitement prevailed among all classes at this flagrant 
violation of electoral right. At this time, had Wilkes been the 
demagogue it has become customary, by all who choose to remain 
ignorant of the matter, to paint him, he might, without difficulty, 
have plunged his country into the horrors of rebellion and civil war. 
But he knew that such an attempt, if successful, could only aid the 
restoration of the Stuart, and elected, wisely enough, rather to strive 
to mend than to destroy things as he found them. He kept firm to 
his old standard of Constitutionalism, and his words and deeds had 
their effect in preserving such peace as might be. Continual addresses 
and petitions were poured in upon the King, but disregarded. A loyal 
address to his Majesty was concocted in the City, and a procession 
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was formed to convey it to the palace. The bearers were hooted and 
pelted by the mob, by whose united efforts Temple Bar was closed. 
The carriage windows were smashed in, and the City Marshal, in 
gorgeous array, was cruelly bedaubed with mud from head to foot, 
as a preliminary to having his coat torn from his back, and being 
obliged to ride ignominiously in shirt sleeves, a merry spectacle to all 
beholders. Several of the City churches rang out funeral peals on 
muffled bells. On arrival at the palace, the bearers of the petition 
discovered that it had been mislaid, and for two long hours his 
Gracious Majesty, with Gold and Silver Sticks, had to wait and 
listen to the yellings of the mob, the jeers and the shouts of 
laughter which announced that “they hadn’t got it yet!” At length 
it was found under a seat, where the deputed orator had deposited it 
in the mortal fear which had caused him immediately after to forget all 
about it. And amid fresh hootings, hissings, mud, and solemn tollings 
of bells, the dismal cavalcade returned to the City, still followed by 
the hideous and uninvited hearse, which had accompanied their 
progress, and on each of whose sides was painted a view of a scene 
yet fresh in the minds of all. One was an attack by hired bludgeon- 
men on the Wilkite electors of Brentford, and the other the murder 
of young Allen, in his father’s cow-house, 

And this was the assurance which King George the Third received, 
in the year 1770, of the loyalty and unalterable affection of his 
loving people. 


WILTON CROSS. 
By Joun V. BRIDGEMAN. 


Cotp and bleak was the night of the 11th of November, 1656. The 
wind, in fitful gusts, surged mournfully through the tall oaks sur- 
rounding the old towers of Wilton Cross, the family seat of the 
Wiltons, making the few withered leaves that still remained clinging 
to the frosted branches rustle plaintively as it passed. An oppressive 
dull silence reigned around, broken only by the moaning sound of the 
Thames (on the banks of which the mansion was situated), as the dark 
waters rolled onward to the sea. A more than ordinary gloom seemed 
to weigh upon the face of nature, and the ancient edifice itself, en- 
veloped in the prevailing sombreness, looked as if it had put on 
mourning for its late master, Sir Reginald Wilton, who had died a 
week previously. The sole sign of life to be seen was a stream of 
light that issued from the projecting window of the apartment for- 
merly occupied by Sir Reginald. 

In this room, with his feet resting upon the firedogs, and his eyes 
gazing vacantly upon the fire, sat a cavalier. His broad chest, mas- 
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sively shaped limbs, and tall stature—when standing erect he must 
have measured at least six feet—betokened immense strength. His 
features were regular and well-proportioned, but their effect was 
greatly marred by a sinister expression, which at times played over 
them, as some particular thought flashed across their owner’s mind. 
In his hand the cavalier held a parchment, while a number of others 
lay scattered upon the table. Suddenly, he started from his reverie, 
and looked up. 

“T thought I heard a noise,” he muttered to himself, rising from 
his seat, and striding towards the door. “It is firmly locked,” he 
continued, trying the bolt. “I must have been mistaken.” 

Not so, however. Immediately he had left his seat a panel in the 
old oak wainscoting had slipped gently on one side, and another ca- 
valier, dressed completely in black, stepped through the aperture, 
which he cautiously closed after him, and then advanced to the foot of 
the table, where he remained. His countenance seemed as if it gene- 
rally betokened a kind disposition, but, on this occasion, it was marked 
by a look of stern and unshakeable resolution. The age of the new- 
comer was somewhere about five-and-fifty. His hair, moustache, and 
beard were grey, but his eye had lost very little of the lustre of 
youth, and his bearing proved that his frame had lost as little of its 
strength. 

After the first occupant of the apartment had satisfied himself that 
the door was firmly locked, he turned round for the purpose of re- 
suming his former place. At the sight, however, of the new-comer, 
he retreated a few steps, and kept silence for a minute or two, looking 
round the apartment, as if to see from which of the dusky family por- 
traits that adorned the walls the figure had stepped forth. At last he 
said : 

“Is that you, Colonel Wilton ?” 

“Tt is,” replied his visitor. 

‘“‘ May I inquire what motive has thus procured me the honour of 
your presence ?” inquired his interlocutor, glancing uneasily at the 
parchments and papers lying scattered on the table. 

“ Business of the greatest weight,” replied the Colonel; “ otherwise 
I should not have disturbed you when so deeply occupied in the perusal 
of these documents, which,” he continued, pointing to a large oak 
press, the lock of which had been wrenched off, “must interest you 
strangely, seeing that, to obtain them, you have broken open yonder 
press, and, in order not to be disturbed, have bolted yonder door.” 

“Such being the case,” replied the other, “I wonder that Colonel 
Wilton should thus intrude upon me!” 

“ Under ordinary circumstances,” said Colonel Wilton, “I should 
not have done so. But there is one consideration which preponderates 
over every other, and that is—the honour of your name !” 

“That honour,” replied the other, ‘“ shall never be compromised by 
me, sir !” 

“Tt shall not,” said the Colonel, with strange and solemn significance. 

The peculiar expression imparted to the last monosyllable did not 
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escape the observation of the person to whom these words were 
addressed. 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, after a short silence. 

*T mean, Herbert Wilton,” answered the Colonel, “ that what many 
of your ancestors and kinsmen have died, and what all of them would 
have died, to preserve inviolate, shall not be betrayed by a villain like 
yourself.” 

“ You are my uncle, Sir,” exclaimed Herbert ; “ or—” 

“T know 2” said the C Jolonel; ‘‘and I recollect that your father, 
my poor brother, fell gallantly at Marston Moor, fighting for that 
cause which you would betray. I know that he w ould sooner have 
seen you dead at his feet than a recreant to your King; and I feel I 
am but acting in conformity with his wishes, when I prevent your 
becoming one.” 

“This is strange language,” said Herbert. 

“But not so strange as that a Wilton should prove a traitor!” 
answered the Colonel. 

“T am no traitor,” exclaimed the other violently. 

“ You would be,” said the Colonel calmly. ‘“ You would betray to 
the regicide Cromwell the names of those who are engaged in the 
scheme to restore our lawful — King Charles the Second, God 
bless him, to the throne, of which he has been unjustly deprived. . 

“ Who dares say this ?—what proofs have you of such an intention 
on my part ?” asked Herbert, turning deadly pale. 

“If proofs were wanting, I might point to these papers, which you 
have forcibly extracted from yonder press, and which contain all the 
details of our scheme. But I have testimony far more convincing than 
this. Sit ye down, and listen to me. Look not for your pistols, man. 
I took them from the table, when I came in. If they are used to- 
night, it will be by me, not you.” 

With a look of baffled rage, Herbert sat down, and the Colonel 
continued :— 

“ Herbert Wilton,” he said; ‘‘ a week ago, your uncle Reginald died. 
Of five sons, four fell doing battle for that blessed martyr, his Majesty 
Charles I. One alone, Rupert Wilton, was left. He was the heir to 
all that remained of the family estates, reduced by fines and confisca- 
tions to less than a quarter of what they once were. It would seem, 
however, that they are still large enough to tempt a villain, like 
yourself.” 

Herbert sprang from his seat, trembling with rage, but Colonel Wilton 
calmly continued— 

“Your uncle Reginald’s funeral was fixed for yesterday. Strange 
to say, his son Rupert was nowhere to be found.” 

“‘ His horse was discovered without a rider, on the other side of the 
river, this morning,” said Herbert. 

“True,” replied his uncle; ‘and from that circumstance you would 
infer that the rider had been drowned——” 

“Tt is the only way to account for my cousin’s disappearance,” ob- 
served Herbert, with a strangely agitated look. 
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‘Tt is not,” answered his uncle, with his eyes fixed steadfastly upon 
him. 

Herbert endeavoured to return the glance ; but, in spite of himself, 
he quailed beneath it. 

“What, then, do you suppose has become of him? Where do you 
think he is?” 

“‘ Where do you think he is?” said the Colonel, answering question by 
question, 

“ T—know not,” said Herbert, endeavouring to conceal his emotion, 
but in vain. The drops of perspiration pearled out on his forehead, 
and his strong frame shook convulsively. 

“True—you do not,” said his uncle; “though you may be wiser 
ere long. Two nights since you came to him in this chamber; you 
asked him for a large sum, which you required to pay off debts that 
your profligacy and abandoned courses had led you to contract. He 
told you that he was unable to let you have the sum you demanded ; 
that the family had been reduced almost to want by the loyalty with 
which they had served their king; that even their plate had been 
melted down, and their jewels pawned in his cause. You insisted. He 
still refused. You then forgot your usual cunning, and said that if he 
would but disclose the particulars of the plot in which we all have 
risked our lives, he might be wealthier than ever a Wilton had been 
before. Like a true cavalier and a loyal gentleman, he spurned your 
suggestion, and spoke to you as your baseness merited.” 

** But who—who dares assert this ?” asked Herbert wildly. 

“Wait but a little, and you shall learn,” answered the Colonel. 
“You then took another course. You pretended you had heard some 
vague report of his intention to play false, and had merely wished to 
test him. You begged him to forgive your ungrounded and unjustifi- 
able affront in daring, for a single instant, to suspect him. Frank and 
noble in his disposition, he did so. You asked him to cement your 
reconciliation with a draught of wine. He consented. You both 
drank. His drink was poisoned !” 

“You would not say I murdered him!” gasped forth Herbert. 

“No! you did not murder him,” replied his uncle. 

‘You hinted so!” said Herbert, breathing more freely. 

“T hinted nothing,” said the old cavalier. “Istated afact. A few 
hours afterwards a man was seen, in the darkness of the night, carry- 
ing a corpse down to the water side. When he arrived there he threw 
it in the river.” 

“* How—how do you know this?” asked Herbert, trembling from 
head to foot. 

“ A Captain Fleming, in the Regicide’s regiment of Ironsides,” said 
Colonel Wilton, “accompanied you hither from London. By your own 
directions he was awaiting you in the avenue for certain papers: need 
I tell you what papers? He is a Republican; but a conscientious and 
a religious man, where his political creed is not concerned. He 
thought there was murder afoot; he did not recognise the bearer of 
the corpse, and he informed me of what he had witnessed.” 
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“ What has this to do with me?” inquired Herbert, striving but in 
rain to regain his composure. 

“‘ Everything,” said his uncle. “ The bearer of the corpse was 
yourself !” 

“1!” exclaimed Herbert. “You said that Rupert was not mur- 
dered !” 

“ The body was not his; ’twas that of my brother Reginald.” 

“ This is mere fooling,” answered Herbert. “ I know no such man 
as this Fleming.” 

“‘ The lie will avail you nothing. I speak not without good proof,” 
returned Colonel Wilton. ‘ Look there,” he continued, pointing to 
the panel which had slid from the entrance through which he 
himself had come. Stern and immoveable, as if cut out of stone, 
stood between two cavaliers one of Cromwell's old troopers in a cap- 
tain’s uniform of the Ironsides. His arms were pinioned. 

Herbert clutched at his sword. He seemed about to rush upon the 
witness by whom he was thus unexpectedly confronted. But Fleming 
moved not, and the Colonel looked at him with calm contempt. 
Herbert again sank back into the chair from which he had half risen. 

“The corpse was greatly mutilated when we found it, about two 
hours after the funeral, some four miles down the river, whither it 
had been carried,” said Colonel Wilton. 

“* But —it was—not Rupert's,” said Herbert, in a smothered voice. 

“ It was not Rupert’s!” replicd Colonel Wilton. “ Disfigured as it 
was, we knew it. It was your uncle Reginald’s.” 

“This is the veriest child’s play,” exclaimed Herbert, rising; “ my 
uncle Reginald was buried yesterday.” 

“Sit ye down quietly, and hear me to the end,” said Colonel 
Wilton, in a solemn tone. “ Answer me, as you shall answer at the 
last day, when all the secrets of our hearts shall be disclosed. Do you 
affirm your uncle Reginald was buried yesterday ?” 

Herbert endeavoured to speak. But the effort was futile. He re- 
mained silent. 

“ Since you will not answer me,” continued Colonel Wilton, ‘ I must 
call on some one else to do so. Who, I repeat, was buried yesterday 
in the ccftin supposed to contain the body of Sir Reginald Wilton ?” 

“TJ was!” replied a voice which belonged to none of the personages 
whom we have as yet seen. 

A cry of horror escaped from Herbert's lips. His eyes had in- 
stinctively turned towards the spot whence the voice had proceeded, 
and there, before the sliding panel, stood a young man pale as death. 
It was Rupert Wilton. 

“You, you!” shrieked Herbert. 

“Aye, he, Rupert Wilton, the heir to these estates which you so 
much covet ;—Rupert Wilton, who has risen as it were from the dead 
to testify against you ;—Rupert Wilton, whose drink you poisoned ;— 
Rupert Wilton, whom you placed within the coffin, from which you 
had taken his father’s body. But, thanks be to Heaven, the opiate w: 
too strong and defeated itself; thanks again to Heaven, the dreadful 
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truth flashed across our minds, and we rescued your cousin from the 
fate to which you would have doomed him!” 

“This is a fabrication, a falsehood,” cried Herbert, wildly; “ got up 
for some purpose of your own. I know naught of it; but I know you 
hate me,” he continued, with a violent effort, drawing his sword; “I 
defy you. I will not tamely submit to be treated thus. I leave you, 
but I will some day return and call you to account for the trick you 
think you can play upon me with impunity. I will prove you are 
mistaken. Do not attempt to detain me, for I swear, by my soul’s 
salvation, that it shall be at your peril, if you do.” 

With these words, he rushed towards the door. Neither Colonel 
Wilton nor Rupert moved, but the slightest smile of scorn played over 
their features. With trembling hands he drew back the bolt and 
pushed open the door, only to stagger back, however, into the chamber. 
In the entrance, with drawn swords, stood six cavaliers. 

“ What is this?” he exclaimed, after a moment's silence. ‘ What 
does all this mean ?” 

“It means,” said Colonel Wilton, “that your kinsmen yonder, all 
gallant gentlemen, and true, view with abhorence your attempted 
treachery. They believe the honour of our family is not safe in your 
keeping, and think they are justified in preserving so precious a jewel 
intact at the same time that they exact justice for your heartless and 
detestable crime!” 

“What would you do?” cried the conscience-stricken Herbert. 
“Would you murder me ?” 

““We would but save you from the death of infamy to which your 
vile deeds would one day inevitably lead you. Look at your cousin 
Rupert yonder! Do you think the horrid doom to which you would 
have destined him is a thing to be forgotten or forgiven? Make your 
peace with Heaven, Herbert Wilton, for you can never more do so 
with man !” 

Herbert glanced around in horror. He appeared not to understand 
the words that fell upon his ears. At last his lips moved as if about 
to demand their meaning, when a dull, heavy, measured tramp was 
heard in the corridor. ‘The cavaliers at the entrance of the chamber 
fell back on either side, and a coffin carried by six others was borne in. 

“ What, what is this?” he shrieked, with tottering knees, and eyes 
starting wildly from their sockets. 

“ A Wilton must not die upon a scaffold, save it be honourably for 
his King, as becomes a Royalist. What say you, kinsmen?” asked 
Colonel Wilton. 

“He must not!” replied all the cavaliers present, in a deep, low, 
solemn voice. 

“Herbert Wilton,” continued his uncle, “the death to which you 
would have doomed your cousin, must you yourself undergo! An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth! Gentlemen, are you ready?” 

“ Aye! we are!” was the answer, and four cavaliers advanced 
towards Herbert. 

An idea of the dreadful fate to which he was destined seemed now 
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to flash across Herbert’s mind. He looked around, as if to read in the 
countenances of his kinsmen whether he was right in his conjecture ; 
naught but stern determination met his glance. He passed his 
hands hurriedly across his eyes, as though to assure himself that he 
was not dreaming. 

The four cavaliers approached nearer. He gazed at them an 
instant, and then, as if adopting some sudden resolution, rushed up to 
Colonel Wilton. 

“ Sir—uncle—” he exclaimed; “tell me that this is but some 
horrible stratagem—some plan—some trap—to punish me for the deed 
of which you accuse me!” 

“Of which you have been guilty,” said Colonel Wilton sternly. 

“ Yes—of which I have been guilty—I confess it! I confess it! 
Forgive me!” 

“Seck for forgiveness hereafter. We are resolved. Let justice 
take its course,” replied the Colonel. 

At these words the four cavaliers again advanced. 

“Uncle, save me!” cried Herbert. ‘ Remember, I am your nephew 
—your brother's son.” 

“So is Rupert; but you forgot that,” answered the Colonel. 

‘“‘ Hear me,” began Herbert ; but the phrase died away on his lips. 
The four cavaliers seized on him, and endeavoured to carry him to the 
coffin. A fearful struggle ensued. Herbert’s strength, always great, 
appeared increased tenfold by despair. He succeeded in shaking them 
off, after a little time, and again rushed to Colonel Wilton. 

“Uncle,” he exclaimed; “have pity on me! Spare me!” 

*« Justice!” cried all present. 

“ This is not justice,” shrieked the unhappy man, “ This is murder. 
I may merit it—but, oh, oh, have compassion on one who thus humbly 
begs it of you!” 

With these words he threw himself at his uncle’s feet. He writhed 
with agony upon the ground. But in vain. Colonel Wilton made a 
sign, and this time eight cavaliers advanced and raised the wretched 
man. 

For an instant he seemed completely powerless, and allowed himself 
to be led to the coffin. But suddenly a change came over him. Tear- 
ing himself away from the grasp of those who held him, and darting 
into the middle of the chamber, he snatched a sword from one of his 
kinsmen, and, with his hair erect with terror, and the determination of 
despair glaring in his eyes, exclaimed, between his teeth, which were 
closely clenched,— . 

“ Who dares now lay hands upon me? Cowards! Think not that 
you will find an easy victim! You may kill me, but you shall not 
effect your present purpose !” 

He had no sooner uttered these words, than he sprang forward, and 
attacked with frantic violence those opposite him. A dozen swords 
flashed from their scabbards, and a deadly struggle ensued. But, high 
above the tumult, was heard the voice of Colonel Wilton. 
“Disarm, but do not kill him. He is not worthy so mild a death.” 
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At one time Herbert had fought his way nearly to the door, and 
seemed likely to escape. A blow, however, from a cavalier behind 
him struck down his arm, and caused his sword to fall from his 
grasp. Immediately afterwards he was once more secured. 

His appearance was most ghastly. Besides the wound in his arm he 
had received various others, particularly one across the face, which 
was covered with the blood that trickled down from it,—his veins, 
swollen like whipcord, stood out from his forehead,—his mantle was 
torn from his shoulders, and his doublet hung in a thousand shreds. 

“ Kill me, cowards, curs, dogs!” he shrieked, as they placed him in 
the coffin; “kill me, but do not lay me here!” 

No heed was paid to his entreaties, and he was at last forced in. 
Twice did he succeed in throwing off those who were endeavouring to 
hold him down, and twice did he sit erect. But these efforts were his 
last. He paused a single instant to gain fresh strength, and the oppor- 
tunity was eagerly seized to put the lid on the coffin. His strength 
now appeared to have returned. Four times was the lid wrenched up 
by him before it could be screwed down. Gradually his efforts became 
weaker, and he was firmly imprisoned within his horrible resting-place. 

An hour afterwards, in the gloom of night, the coffin was borne out 
of Wilton Cross. As it was lowered into the grave, the burial service 
was read over its living inmate, the solemn and impressive words of the 
ritual being interrupted, from time to time, by fearful screams, . The 
latter, however, grew more and more deadened as each successive 
spadeful of earth was thrown on the coffin. 

“* Justice is done,” said Colonel Wilton. “Captain Fleming, you have 
witnessed how we Royalists can punish a traitor. We spared your life, 
in consideration of the oath you took never to divulge what you might 
see to-night. Remember that oath!” 

Years after the event we have just recorded, Rupert Wilton, the last 
survivor of the fearful drama, told it, on his death-bed, to his son, and 
the coflin was exhumed. 

In it was found a skeleton with some tattered shreds of what had 
been the costume of a cavalier. 

The skeleton was not lying on its back. It was turned completely 
round, and the bones of both arms were broken, as if in the attempt to 
force up the lid. 

To this day the country people in the neighbourhood of Wilton 
Cross avoid the churchyard after nightfall. According to the popular 
belief, the most frightful screams, which make the stoutest heart quail, 
are heard, at intervals, from what is still called the “Grave of the Living 
Corpse.” 
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HUMBUG. 
By Epmunp H. Yates. 


I am perfectly well aware that did I do my duty, I should this month 
be engaged in a graphic and talented description of the Naval Review 
at which I “ assisted,” and at which, contrary to the general experience, 
I enjoyed myself immensely,—was neither delayed, nor crushed, nor 
bed-less, but had an admirable view of the whole proceedings ; and 
have marked the day, not indeed with a white stone, but with a few 
lines written in good spirits in my Letts’ Diary. But to tell truth, I 
feel certain that so many pens are already at work at the same subject, 
that all the regular literary hacks have “spotted” it, and that the 
amateur ladies and gentlemen who supply the magazines with gratis 
rubbish have marked it for their own. I know that in the New 
Monthly, in all probability you will find “ Mr. Jolly Green at the Naval 
Review ;” in Bentley, “How Tom Jenkins went to Spithead, and what 
he saw there ;” that the United Service will have an article full of naval 
technicalities; and that at this present moment some facetious gentle- 
man is compounding an excruciatingly funny farce for the Adelphi, in 
which Mr. Wright, in a preposterous Cockney costume, will attend the 
Review, and will there meet with adventures and contretemps only to 
be equalled by those simultaneously suffered by Mr. Paul Bedford ina 
naval uniform, and a very short jacket. And, therefore, I have deter- 
mined to steer clear of the Review, and to vent my spleen on a subject 
which to me is a source of more amusement, annoyance, pleasure, grief, 
pity, and contempt, than any other—the universality of Humbug. It is 
everywhere ; like love it rules the court, the camp, the grove, all climes 
and ages, saints, savages and sages, all sexes, all conditions are under 
its rule. You can go nowhere, or do nothing, without finding it. 
Humbug enters where everything else is excluded: into conjugal con- 
fidences, into domestic seclusions, even into our own inmost breast, 
where the thought of wife, mistress, or child has never been admitted ; 
and where our own portrait has its little shrine for self-worship, 
even there Humbug worms its way, and with tongue in cheek, pats 
self on the back, and fouls us even there. Where is it? Where 
is it not? ‘Take the first places in the land, and there it is. 
In etiquettes, and forms, and ceremonies; in bowings, and hand- 
kissings, and walking backwards; in crowns on heads, and hats in 
hands; “in graciously-pleasings,” and “trusty and well-beloveds ;” 
in a gilt coach and eight cream-coloured horses, in swords of state and 
caps of maintenance, in coronets and strawberry leaves, in feathers and 
diamonds, and rouge and pearl powder, in silk stockinged foot-giants 
and bewigged coachmen ; in all these is Humbug? Is it in the Legisla- 
ture? Ay, verily! Do I believe that when the member for Gobbleton 
speaks of the member for Lushington as his “honourable friend,” that 
he thinks him either honourable or friendly ? Do I believe that when 
the brilliant leader of the Opposition commences his speech by saying 
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“JT will not taunt the noble lord at the head of the Government,” that 
he does not intend to drive the noble lord into a state of frenzy, if 
possible, by the things he will rake up against him? Do I believe 
that two-thirds of the members vote in accordance with their 
own persuasions, and are not guided by hope of place and patron- 
age? Do I believe that the speeches as reported in the news- 
papers are actually spoken by the senators? Do I imagine that 
they all talk pure grammatical English, that they are earnest and 
energetic on the various subjects brought before them, that they are 
constantly in their places voting and prepared for the discussion of 
those subjects, or that they are never lounging or sleeping, or dining 
or smcking, and only hurry from their amusements to their business 
when the division bell is rung? Do I believe all this? Ianswer No! 
Under the painted windows, on the carved oak benches, attended by 
black-gowned doorkeepers, confronted by sword and mace, surrounded 
by 656 commoners, and Heaven knows how many lords, sits Hum- 
bug, now here, now there, but with one undying chuckle on his face, 
as he hears his own language uttered in every word that is said. 

In literature, of course, there is no Humbug; none, not the slightest 
in the world. Of course all the novels and romances, poems, verse- 
books, five-act plays, travels, diaries, pamphlets, and sermons that are 
published, are duly paid for by the publishers, and brought forth 
solely with the notion that they will work their way in the world, and 
yield large profits on their publication! Of course these productions are 
diligently perused while in manuscript by the publisher, or his reader, 
and only accepted on account of their merit! Of course no publisher 
weuld think of saying to any ambitious young lady or gentleman who 
might fancy it a fine thing to be an author (and there are many such, 
Heaven help them!): ‘ Your novel, my dear sir, or madam, is most 
excellent ; I don’t know when I’ve been better pleased with a thing of 
the kind. But the fact is, novels are a mere drug in the market just 
now ; everybody writes them, and I don’t see that I can publish ‘Es- 
chalotte, or the Steak and the Styrian,’ unless you give me fifty pounds 
to guard me against any loss I may incur.” Of course no publisher 
would say this, no amateur author would agree to it, and there are no 
books published under such circumstances. Oh, dear no, of course 
not! Do I believe in the extracts from the reviews that I see in 
the advertisements? “ Most agreeably written.—John Bull.” “ Can- 
not fail to excite attention —Wapshot Gazette.” “ Mr. Bagshaw 
combines the humour of Dickens, with the pathos of Thackeray.— 
Little Pedlington Sentinel and Flotton Looker-on.” Do I believe in 
these things? do I think that half the men who have written 
notices of these books have ever read beyond the preface; do 
I believe that even if they do read them they write their honest 
opinion and are uninfluenced by friendship, hatred, or even money? Do 
I believe in the figures which I see advertised as the sale of the cheap 
books? Do I believe in the honesty and purity of journalism, in the 
philanthropy of those writers who are always building up the poor man 
and trying to upset the rich? Do I fancy that the fashionable Jenkins 
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of The Morning Post, was really “amongst the company observed,” the 
lords and ladies whose names follow; or am I blind to the fact that he 
stood in the hall and took down the names as they were bellowed by the 
servants? When in The Illustrated London News I find half a column 
descriptive of the ladies’ fashions for the month, followed by a foot-note 
in large type, “‘ We are indebted for these fashions to the courtesy of 
Madame Einstein Devy, 73, Grosvenor-street,” do I think that there is 
much “ courtesy” on either side; or do I disbelieve it to be a “ caw- 
me caw-thee ” mutually advantageous arrangement? Do I believe in 
the honesty of the rising school of satirists, the bitter young dogs, the 
slaughterers who pickle their rods in classic brine, the hard-hitters, the 
admirers of Christopher North? Do their frequent Latin quotations 
inspire me with respect for their erudition? Do I believe in their fami- 
liarity with classic authors, because they speak of them as “old?” Am 
I ignorant that there is a place called the reading-room of the Museum, 
where the veriest dunce, or man of the most neglected education, may 
cram himself with a smattering of knowledge sufficient for such purposes 
in a very short space of time ? Am I astonished when I see The Sun- 
day Times lauding the performances at Drury Lane, knowing, as I do, 
that the lessee of the theatre and the proprietor of the newspaper are 
one and the same person? Or do I wonder at the anti-war articles in 
The Morning Star, which is averred to be the property of Mr. Bright ? 
To all these interrogatories I answer loudly—* No, no, no!” and pro- 
ceed to another portion of my theme. 

The theatrical profession, one of Humbug’s greatest strongholds, is 
tinsel and sham from beginning to end. DoI believe inthe “ crowded 
houses,” in the “cheers, tears, and laughter,” in the “ best pantomine 
in London,” in the “acknowledged heroine of domestic drama?” Do 
I believe that the clown’s name is Signor Brunoni and not Mr. Brown ; 
that the three posturers are related by Brotherhood, or that they are 
of Italian extraction ; that an old piece is fudged up on a night when 
the principal comedian wants to go out of town, “by desire ;” that 
“ positively the last week” does not mean good for another month? 
Do I believe that the historical flyleaves to the playbills of a certain 
theatre are written by the person whose name is appended to them ; 
that coals and soup are distributed for charity and not for advertise- 
ment’s sake ; that any one but a maniac takes a theatre for the purpose 
of bringing out good old standard comedies ? 

Humbug is everywhere: in the law where a bewigged barrister calls 
his opponent, whom he hates as a knave, and despises as an ass, his 
learned friend ;” in official life, where a man with two thousand a-year 
has “the honour to be the obedient humble servant” of a tallow- 
chandler; in the Times, where starved apprentices are to be “ treated 
as one of the family ;” where “all the comforts of a home” are offered to 
the wretched drudging governess; where money is to be had for the 
asking, and everybody to be philanthropic and kind to everybody else, 
and where perhaps there is more Humbug compressed into a small 
space than anywhere else. 

. IZre-licet. Let me go. I am a Humbug too, and live by Humbug. 
Why should I abuse my calling ? 
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SONG. 
By J. Derrert Francis. 


Anni, she hath dove-like eyes, 
Dora, she hath golden hair, 
Fanny’s bland, with soft replies, 
Flora’s breath is fragrant air. 
Mary hatlr a form divine, 
Eve a voice both sweet and low, 
Pheebe’s lips like rosy wine, 
Blanche a skin like virgin snow. 


Amy, tiny hands and feet, 
Alice, wealthy smiles a store, 
Rose, with balmy sighs replete, 
Patty, dimpled o’er and o’er ; 
Ada, graceful as a fawn, 
Kate, majestic, fair, and tall, 
Jessie, bland as summer dawn ! 
One I know combines them all. | 


Take each charm of form and face, 
Fragrant breath, voice, hair, and eyes; 
Add from each the mental grace, 
One I know all these supplies. 
Do not ask the fair one’s name, 
Paining thus her modest mind; 
In this room she blushing came, 
She by all these charms defined. 
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THE WAITING-ROOM. 











M. De Ramsovt, one of the wittiest men of the time of Louis Quatorze, meeting, 





on the promenade at Avignon, the Marquise D , a celebrated beauty and bas- 
bleu, approached and offered to assist her in alighting from her carriage. She, 
however, refused to move from the vehicle until he had composed an inpromptu 
Latin epigram. After a few minutes’ thought, he repeated the following lines :— 


“ Que Dea sublimi vehitur per inania curru, 
An Juno, an Pallas, an Venus ipsa venit ? 
Si genus inspicias, Juno, si scripta, Minerva ; 
Si spectes oculos, Mater Amoris erit.” 


Thus, freely translated :— 


Borne through the void, what Goddess from afar 

Descending comes, sublime in lofty car ? 

If inher dignity of birth and mien 

Thou look’st, ’tis Juno, Jove’s imperial Queen ; 

If in the graces of her classic page 

Thou turn’st, ’tis Pallas, Queen severe and sage ; 

But if her eyes, more tender than the dove, 

Thou note’st, ’tis Venus, Parent-Queen of Love. Cc. B. 


A FABLE, 


A youna@ man once picked up a sovereign lying in the road. Ever afterwards, as 
he walked along, he kept his eyes fixed steadily upon the ground, in hopes to find 
another. And in the course of a long life he did pick up, at different times, 
a goodly number of coins, gold and silver. But all these years, while he was 
looking for them, he saw not that the heavens were bright above him, and nature 
beautiful around. He never once allowed his eyes to look up from the mud 
and filth in which he sought the treasure; and when he died—a rich old man— 


he only knew this fair earth of ours as a dirty road in which to pick up money as 
you walk along ! er 
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O TEMPORA MUTANTOR. 


Yrs, here, once more, a wanderer, 
I've found the Angel Inn, 

Where landlord, maids, and serving-men, 
Receive me with a grin: 

They surely can’t remember me, 
My hair is grey and scanter, 

I’m chang’d—so chang’d since I was here— 
O! tempora mutantur ! 


The ‘“ Angel’’’s not much altered since 
That sunny month of June, 

Which brought me here with Pamela 
To spend our honey-moon. 

I recollect it down to e’en 
The shape of this decanter, 

We've since been both much put about, 
O! tempora mutantur ! 


Ay ! there’s the clock and flycatcher, 
The pair of ostrich eggs, 
The ancient tongs that always were : 
So shaky in the legs. 
And there’s the daub of Prince Leboo, 
’Twas Pamela’s fond banter, 
To fancy it resembled me, 
O! tempora mutantur ! 


The curtains have been dyed, but there 
Unbroken is the same— 
The very same cracked pane of glass, 
On which I scratched her name: 
Yes, there’s her tiny flourish atill, 
It used to so enchant her, 
To link two happy names in one, 
O! tempora mutantur ! 


My better angel dwells not here, 
This “Angel” I must quit, 

For phantom shapes of long ago 
Before my senses flit : 

Again I see that hated form— 
My friend—and my supplanter— 

His moving lips derisive say, 
O! tempora mutantur ! 

A weary traveller I came, 
And way-worn I must go, 

This village inn has made more keen 
The memory of woe: 

Away, away to stranger scenes, 
Where hope, the old enchanter, 
May still find music for the words, 

O! tempora mutantur ! 





Russian agents are busily circulating a report that immediately on the ratifica- 
tion of peace, her Most Gracious Majesty will drag from the obscurity to which it 
has been so long deservedly consigned, her real nom de baptéme of Alexandrina ; 
derived, as the initiated world well knows, from her illustrious godfather, the 
Emperor Alexander II. We do not believe the report ourselves. The attempt on 
the part of the Russian agents alluded to, to establish an identity of family 
interest between our Court and that of St. Petersburg (than which no idea could 
be more preposterous) we set down as a sample of what advertising shopkeepers 
entitle “the most untradesmanlike practice of assuming it is the same concern. 
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SUGGESTIONS OF SUBJECIS TO THE STUDENT IN ART. 


An accomplished lady is writing a series of articles under the above title in the 
pages of an ornamental and useful contemporary. We have been enabled (it is 
needless, in these mesmeric days, to say by what means) to glance at the proof 
sheets of the talented lady’s forthcoming paper, and we are glad to see that she 
continues to call the attention of rising artists to fresh fields and pastures new, In 
place of the oft-repeated incidents that have been worked out in successive exhibi- 
tions usque ad nauseam, in ‘all the ke aleidoscopic varieties of attitude and costume, 
she suggests a series of ‘subjects that shall arrest attention from their novelty, and 
from their having been hitherto altogether neglected by artists. 

With regard to English history, she suggests a circumstance mentioned by the 
early monkish chroniclers relative to the finding of the dead body of Harold after 
the Battle of Hastings; which is not only an incident that has hitherto escaped 
the notice of artists, but is one that will enable the merest tyro to mass together 
his academical studies of the nude, and dignify them with the name of an historical 
picture. To the landscape painter she suggests Venice, as being a rich mine that 
is, as yet, wholly unworked, and as affording a variety of architectural compositions 
worthy of more artistic attention than they have yet received. With regard to 
single figure subjects of females, we think that her suggestions are very admirable, 
and worthy of adoption. She recommends, that, in place of those unmeaning 
titles which are at present sown broadcast among paintings of this class, artists 
should affix to them—according to the passion or sentiment they are supposed to 
represent—such names as Judith, Ruth, L’Allegro, Penseroso, Ophelia, Juliet, 
Beatrice, Marguerite, Mariana, &c., characters which have hitherto failed to attract 
the attention of artists, but the names of which will give a fictitious interest to the 
poorest work. With regard to books that would afford much new material to 
artists, she mentions Don Quixote, an old Spanish novel, of which, at least, one 
English translation has appeared, and a short story of English life in the past 
century, called Zhe ;Rector* of Wakefield; in both of which books (she says) there are 
many scenes humorous, pathetic, and sentimental, that artists might turn to good 
account, arid from which they may derive much novelty of subject for pictures of 
the genre class. 

The suggestions of this accomplished and well-read lady critic are so valuable and 
well-timed, that we feel convinced they will be gratefully accepted and carried out 
by British artists, who are, doubtless, urgently desirous to leave the beaten tracks 
of monotony and to wander into untrodden domains of thought and fancy. The 
“ suggestions” have been published at a convenient season, and we doubt not but that 
the forthcoming Exhibitions of the Royal Academy and the other Picture Galleries 
will abundantly testify the use that has been made of these suggestions to the 
benefit, not only of THE ARTIST, but the visitor. Cc. B. 


About the most disgusting class of human nuisances I know of (and I suffer 
from the infliction of a large variety), are the debitants of stereotyped consolations 
—people who bid you “ cheer up,” assure you that “ when things are at the worst 
they must mend,” and are especially anxious to know “ what is the use of sighing ?” 
It is, or ought to be, notorious that when & man has broken both his legs he 
cannot by the most vociferous exertions “cheer” himself into a standing 
posture. It should also be admitted, as a principle, that when — are at the 
worst they are past mending. With regard to the use of sighing, I suppose some 
such use exists, as the act is, under certain conditions, a spontaneous one, just as 
breathing is. We do not begin to breathe because we have ascertained scientifi- 
cally the use of the respiratory organs. It does not occur to these idiots that they 
are unconsciously complimenting you as a species of Deity, in the supposition 
that you can triumph over and dispense with the Eternal Laws. A man, under 
the influence of depressing circumstances, can no more help sighing and despond- 
img than a man who has eaten onions, can keep his mouth sweet, or one who has 
swallowed an emetic can help being sick, P. W. 


*Or Curate. Though, on second thoughts, we think that it was the Perpetual Incumbent. 
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Written by Accomplished Authors. Illustrated by Famous Artists. 





The May number of this ne commences a new volume ; and 
its past suceess has enabled the rietors to make such arrangements 
with Authors, Artists, a2 ieee as get leave it unrivalled. 

It will oceteah (a uperior , and with in care, 

» Ti istration sic r be the best 
Proprietors have already o the services of 







ug PATH OF ROSES," 


commencing in the May number. Other eminent Artists will illustrate 
shorter Stories, Poems, éc., among whieh will be found an interesting 


series of 
TALES OF THE OPERAS. 


Articles on subjects peculiarly interesting to Women will frequently 
appear—as hitherto. The Magazine will also preserve its reputation 
for usefulness as well as interest. A Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons—a man of large experience in Public Hospitals—will con- 
tribute a series of articles for guidance in Medical arid Surgical 
Emergeneies. These papers will be found under the head 


“THE DOCTOR.” 


Valuable Recipes for the Toilette and the Household will also be 
liberally supplied, The 


WORK-TABLE DEPARTMENT 
is now placed in the experienced hands of Mrs. Ponian,’ And the 


Proprietors feel confident that the result of these arrangements will be,. 


a Magasin unapprosched 1 in its class. 
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A Specimen Number will be sent by the Publisher, S. O. Berron,.18, Bouverie Street 
London, on receipt of three stamps, Or order of any Bookseller. 
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VOL, TY. of the “ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE” 
is just ready, price 2s. 6d. bound; free by post for the same. It con- 
tains above a hundred Illustrations, and nearly 800 columns of useful 
and entertaining matter: comprising 9 Biographical Sketches; 25 Tales; 
48 Miscellaneous Articles; 9 Prize Compositions; 24 Poems; above 
200 Recipes for the Toilette, Sick-room, Nursery, and Kitchen; and 
numerous original Patterns in Fancy Work. 


Vols, I. IL, and Ill, may also be had of all Booksellers, or of the 
Publisher, 


SAMUEL 0, BEETON, 18, Bouverie Street, London. 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


Hatinnal Assurance X Suvestment Assuciation, 
3, PALL MALI EAST, LONDON. 


EsTaBLISHED A.D. 1844. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 





CAPITAL STOCK, £500,000. 





Tars Association is composed of two distinct and separate branches :— 
the one comprising the business of a Bank or Dexposrr for the Invest- 
ment of Capital ; the other the ordinary transactions of Life Assurance. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


The object of this Department is to afford a safe and easy mode of 
Investment, and to effect important improvements in the present 
system of Monetary economy, both as regards the security afforded to 
the Public and the rate of interest realised. 

The Bank or Dezposrr differs materially from that of ordinary 
Banks in the mode of investing Capital. Ultimate profit and security 
being the main objects regarded, the Board of Management principally 
employ their Funds in Loans upon vested Life Interests and other 
similar securities, and in the purchase of well-secured Reversions, a 
class of securities which, although not immediately convertible, it is 
well known yields the greatest amount of profit, combined with the most 
perfect safety. 


RATE OF INTEREST. 


The present rate of Interest is five per cent. per annum, payable half- 
yearly ; and the Board of Management confidently anticipate that a 
careful and judicious selection from securities of the above description 
will enable them to continue this rate to the depositors. 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS. 


Money is received daily, between the hours of Tzn and Four o’clock. 
Investment Accounts may be opened with capital of any amount, and 
increased from time to time at the convenience of Depositors. 

A Stock Voucher, signed by two Directors, is given for each sum 


deposited. 
INTEREST. 


The Interest is payable in January and Juty, and for the con- 
venience of parties residing at a distance, may be received at the 
Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 
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CAPITAL, £250,000. 





TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. THOMAS MILNER GIBSON, M.P. 
WILLIAM BULKELEY GLASSE, Esq., Q.C 
WILLIAM ASHTON, Esq. 
CHARLES HULSE, Esq. 
RICHARD GRIFFITHS WELFORD, Esq. 
FRANCIS D. BULLOCK WEBSTER, Esq. 





DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR FEATURES. 
The business of the Company comprises :— 

The Low Premium Branch ;—the Bonus, or Profit Branch; the Deposit Branch ;—the 
Householders’ Assurance-loan Branch. 

To obviate the difficulties which arise in the Transfer and assignment of Policies, all 
Policies in this Company are payable to the holder, by special indorsement, within fourteen 
days after Proof of Death, thus saving the exyense and trouble ofa Transfer Deed, as well 
as the Legacy and Probate Duty. 

The Policy will, in every such case, be paid to the Indorsee, and thus afford increased 
facilities for the security of debts. 

GENERAL FACILITIES AND ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE 
COMPANY IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT, 

The sums Insured may be made payable to thie Insurer himself, on his attaining a speci- 
fied age - or to his Heirs or Assignees at his death,—or, alternatively, to himself on attaining 
the specified age, or to his Heirs or Assignees, if he should die earlier. 

x Annuity. of £ EXAMPLE o Annual Premium. 

oO secure an Ann of £10 per annum to the Assured, aged Thirty, on 
attaining the age of Fifty, = the remainder of life......ceseseeecvees: £4 6 0 
To secure £100 at Death ...........cce.ccecees ns caatens ss Be i eS 119 7 
To secure to himself £100, if he attains the age of Fifty, or to his Heirs or 
Assignees if he die earlier ............+0.0 nese tence eccccrcccccosecee 417 0 
CAPITAL AND RATE OF INTEREST. 

The Capital, which has been enlarged for the. purposes of its profitable Loan System on 
real securities to £250,000, is divided for the convenience of investment and transfer, into £1 
shares, Of which 10s. only will be called. : 

The interest upon the paid-up Capital is 6 per Cent., payable half-yearly, in April and 
October, and may be received, free of charge, either through a Country Banker, or from the 


Agents of the Company. 
DEPOSIT INVESTMENTS, 


By which Depositors of ‘large or small amounts secure the profits arising from their 
money being advanced on a safe system of gradually redeeming ——— of Real Property, 
while they avoid the trouble, expense, and risk of themselves taking individual securities. 

Money intended for investment only is received on deposit, from £5 upwards, for long 
or short periods, or for stated periods certain, at interest. after the rate of Five per Cent. per 
Annum, at the Offices of the Company, between the hours of Ten and Four, which may be 
withdrawn with interest at any time, upon the following notice being given :—For sums not 

ing £50 one month; above £50, and not exceeding £100, two months; £100to £500, 
three months; above that amount, six months. 

A certificate, signed by three of the Direotors (binding the whole), is given with every 
deposit, Seatereigeed by the a> pane b ‘ 

The Interest is payable Half-yearly, on the Ist of April and on the Ist of October. 


RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
Apam-streET, ADELPHI, Lonpon. 
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